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CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


Tue Engraving which embellishes the present 
number of the Ladies Companion, (the first num- 
ber of the second year,) Is enurely new, and exe- 
cuted by A. B. Duraud, from an original drawing ; 
which is presented to the public with a hope that it 
will be found worthy of a place im the port fulio of 
the admirer of American Scenery. 

The view of the Catskill mountains, the highest 
inthe state of New-York, is taken from a point on 
the western shore of the Hudson. Along this 
mighty stream they stretch for many miles, asa 
barrier to the fertile valley through which it flows, 
until at length they recede to make way for the 
Mohawk, bringing in the waters drained from six 
counties. The successive peaks of this lofty range, 
ef which the highest, called Round Top, is 3704 
feet above the level of tide water, are among the 
tnost remarkable objects seen inthe voyage up the 
Hudson, and form a striking feature in all mountain 
prospects beheld from a wide extent of surround- 
ing country. From the highlands in the western 
part of Connecticut, from the summits of Taghkan- 
uuc and Saddle Mountain in Massachusetts, with 
all the lofty ridge between, and from the Green 
Mountains in Vermont, the Catskills are seen lying 
like a long blue cloud, with a waving outline, on 
the western horizon. 

Irving, who has made these mountains the scene 
of one of his popular tales, thus describes their 
aspect, as viewed from the river and its banks :— 

“ Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson 
must remember the Kaatskill mountains. They 
are adismembered branch of the great Appala- 
chian family, and are seen away tothe west of the 
river, swelling up to a noble height, and lording it 
over the surrounding country. Every change of 
season, every change of weather, indeed, every 
hour of the day, produces some change in the ma- 
gical hues and shapes of these mountains; and! 
they are regarded by all the good wives, far and 
When the weather! 
ts fair and settled, they are clothed in blue and 


near, as pertect barometers. 


purple, and print their bold outlines on the clear 

evening sky; but sometimes, when the rest of the 

landscape is cloudless, they will gather a hood of | 
gray vapors about their surnmits, which, in the last 

rays of the setting sun, will glow and light up like 

a crown of glory.” 

The traveller, as he looks from the shore of the | 
river to the broad woody sides of this mighty moun- | 
tain range, turns his eyes from a scene rich with 
cultivation, populous with human beings, and ring- 
ing with the sounds of human toil, to one of pri- 
meval forest, and a solitude as perfect as when the 
prow of the first European navigator divided the 
Virgin waters of the Hudson—a_ wide sylvan wil- 
derness, an asylum for noxious animals, which | 
have been chased from the cultivated region; the 
wild cat, the catamount, the wolf and the bear, and 


l 
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a haunt of birds that love not the neighborhood of 
man. "This is not the place to describe the view 
from the summit; and if it were, we could only do 
it justice by copying the magnificent description of 
a populiar American novelist, written while that 
stiminit Was yet untrodden but by the foot of the 
hunter, or the lover of nature. The view, how- 
ever, has now become familiar; a house of enter- 
tainment has been erected at two thousand and 
two hundred feet above the bed of the Hudson, on 
a narrow level of about seven acres, called the 
Pine Orchard, which, within a few years, has be- 
come a place of fashionable resort, during the sum- 
mer heats. The spot, to use the language of one 
whose genius embellishes whatever it touches, and 
whose pen should have traced the description for 
this work, “1s now desecrated; it can never more 
be gazed on from afar as a point in the outline of 
the blue figure above the horizon, which the hea- 
vens seemed to vindicate as theirown,or be visited 
with reverent footsteps—as It was gazed upon, and 
as it was approached, in the days that have de- 
parted.” For our own part, however, we are not 
sure that it does not heighten the effect of the scene, 
when viewed from below, to know that on that 
little point, scarce visible on the breast of the 
nountain, the beautiful and the gay are met, and 
the sounds of mirth and music arise, while for 
leagues around, the mountain torrents are dashing, 
and the eagle is uttering his shriek, unheard by 
human ear. 





ORIGINAL. 
By-Past Time. 

I think on childhood’s glowing years— 
How soft, how bright, the scene appears! 
How calm, how cloudless, pass’d away 
The long, long, summer holiday ! 

Imay not muse—I must not dream 
Too beautiful these visions seem 

For earth and mortal man; but when 
Shall by-past tine come back again? 


I think of sunny eves so soft, 
Too deeply felt, enjoy’d too oft, 
When through the bloomy fields Trov’d 
With her, the earliest, dearest lov’d; 
Around whose form I yet survey, 
In thought, a bright celestial ray, 
To present scenes denied ; and when 
Shall by-past time come back again ? 


Alas, the world at distance seen, 
Appear’d all blissful and serene, 
An Eden, form’d to tempt the foot, 
With crystal streams, and golden fruit; 
The world, when tried and trod, is found 
A recky waste, a thorny ground ! 
We then revert to youth; but when 


Shall by-past time come back again? I. 
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CISNEROS, THE BRIGAND. 


A TALE OF COLOMBIA. 


a 


Tuart part of the Andes which extending through 
the Republic of Colombia, descends abruptly to the 
sea at the port of La Guayra, abounds perhaps 
more than any other in scenes of sublimity and 
beauty. The road leading from La Guayra to Ca- 
raccas, 13 so steep and difficult of ascent that it is 
scarcely practicable fur any animals but the sure 
footed mules to attempt its acclivities. The tra- 
veller in ascending, as he casts his eyes above him, 
sees others immediately over his head as it were, 
and whom he thinks the least slip would inevitably 
precipitate upon him. Around him on all sides he 
beholds yawning precipices, whose depths are so 
obscured by mists that they appe«r immeasurable, 
and lofty peaks whose wide and barren summits 
seem inaccessible to all but the birds of prey which 
frequentthem. So rough, so wild, and so impreg- 
nable were the haunts which the celebrated Rob- 
ber Chief Cisneros and his hardy band maintained. 
An Indian by birth, he had been originally a mule- 
teer, but dissatisfied with even the little restraint and 
want of freedom, which that occupation imposed 
upon him, he collected round him a set of spirits 
as bold and daring as himself, and then departed 
for the mountains, with the passes and caves of 
which, he was perfectly acquainted. As fickle and 
variable in his political principles as some of our 
own worthies, he one day espoused the cause of 
this, and another day of that party ; at one time he 
was a strict and zealous republican, at another, he 
was untiring in his persecution of the enemies of 
the King. In short whatever creed best suited the 
enterprize of the moment, was sure to be his. Yet 
though in many instances a ruthless bandit, he pos- 
sessed many good qualities, which almost deserved 
the name of virtues, he levied his contributions 
only on the rich, to the poor he was kind and even 
charitable ; he was never known to forget a kind- 
ness, or to fail in returning it whenever an oppor- 
tunity oflered; so much were the poorer classes at- 
tached to him, that though the government had 
offered a large reward for his apprehension, none 
were found willing to betray him: though in fact 
he gave them little opportunity. As well acquaint- 
ed with the mountains as the animals that inhabited 
them, he seemed to pass from one place to another 
by magic, and when the emissaries of the state 
were searching him in one part, he might be fifty 
or a hundred miles off. No one could ever tell the 
nuinber of his band, in some expeditions it amount- 
ed to a hundred, in others, ten or twenty, as the oc- 
casion required: in short he was a perfect mystery 
and a thorn in the side of the Republic, who with 
all their troops could not prevent his operation, or 
bring himto punishment. Craving pardon for this 
preface, we proceed to our story. 


In the village of Mayquetia, (pronounced Mica- 
tia,) distant a few miles from the port of La Guay- 
ra, there lived during the presidency of Bolivar, an 


old Spaniard, named Pedro Alfarez. He wasa 





native of Old Castile, and possessed all the pride 
and indolence which characterize his countrymen. 
Though but the owner of a small hacienda, which 
afforded but a scanty subsistence for himself and 
family, he was never tired of talking boastfully to 
any that would listen to him, of the antiquity of his 
family, which was founded as he alleged, by Don 
Alphonso de Alfarez, one of the few immortal he- 
roes, who with Pelagio at their head, so nobly de- 
fended their country against the Moors. His 
neighbors however, thought that he had better at- 
tend to his farm and let his ancestors alone, for as 
they told him they were doubtless very good people 
but that they never would puta rial in his pocket. 
His wife Margarita was a bustling dame, who at- 
tended to her household affairs and cared nota 
maravedi for the great Alphonso. His daughter 
Olivia was the pride of the village, she was indeed 
worthy to compare with the proudest of Spain's 
dark glancing daughters, her hair hung in glossy 
jet black ringlets about her face, her piercing eye, 
now shining with intense brilliancy, and now dim- 
med by the long silken lashes which surrounded 
them, shot admiration into all beholders; a mouth 
seldom free from smiles, displaying teeth of pearly 
whiteness, add to all these a form of exquisite sym- 
metry, and you have a picture of Olivia de Alfarez. 
It will be supposed and justly too, that so fair a 
damsel was not left to “blash unseen,” she had 
turned the heads of half the young men in the vil- 
lage who did nothing all day, but compose rude 
verses, and nothing all night but sing them tothe 
accompaniment of cracked guitars under her win- 
dow, till her father swore, “ by the great Pelagio,” 
that he would shoot the next one who thus disturb- 
ed his rest. 

It rarely happens that a maiden remains long in- 
sensible to the attractions of some one among so 
many admirers. Love soon found a dwelling in 
her heart and Claudio de los Rios, became the ob- 
ject of her devoted affection, Claudio was only a 
poor arriero, (Muleteer,) but though poor, he pos- 
sessed as true and honest a heartas ever beat. He 
was the first in the village, in all trials of strength 
and activity, the admiration of al] the belles of the 
place, ever ready to help a friend, and moreover 
had the finest mules in the country. He was a 
great favorite too with old Alfarez. There he 
would sit whole evenings listening to the details of 
the wars of the great Pelagio, his eyes fixed on 
Olivia all the time, piously wishing Don Pelagio 
Alphonso and the other wortlies at the d——I. 


Things went on in this way, and Claudio was 
considered by all as the future husband of Olivia, 
when a rival appeared in the field. The comman- 
der of the detachment stationed at Mayquetia, had 
lately been removed and colonel Francisco de Ra- 
ton appointed in his stead. Senor el Coronel, or 
el Chico, as he was called by his soldiers, was an 
extraordinary man, his stature might have been five 
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feet three or four ; on the top of a pair of very nar- | Olivia mind and be sure to dream of the sweet 


row shoulders, a large bald head was odly placed ; 
his forehead seemed to constitute two thirds of his 
face, projecting beyond itlike the portico of ahouse 
beneath which two small deep jet black eyes kept 
incessant watch, his nose was long and thin, and 
his mouth screwed up to the figure of a button, his 
body was lean and his legs attenuated to mere sha- 
dews. To look at him, you would say he was a 
walking dyspepsia, or the natural personification of 
famine. 

Such was the man destined to become Claudio’s 
most dangerous rival; and how it may be asked 
could he hope to succeed against the inclination of 
the lady? we shall see. 

A short time after the new commander had been 
putin possession of his post, Claudio was seated be- 
side Olivia and her parents. All ears and mouths 
were busy in receiving and giving intelligence of the 
colonel, and he naturally became the subject of 
conversation. 

“Have you seen our new colonel, Olivia ?” 

“Oh yes, several times, why he was here this 
morning to see us!” 

‘“‘ And an excellent man he is too,” interrupted 
old Alfarez. “ He is little but porel gran Pelagio, 
he is worth a dozen such poltrones as old Ganzo, 
who was here before, I warrant you this Cisneros 
will find the difference soon.” 

“ Why father if all be true we hear of Cisneros, 
this colonel would hardly be a mouthful for him,” 
laughingly cried Olivia. 

“Oh I promise you he will not suffer much from 
el Chico,” added Clandio. 

“ Well,” said Alfarez, “ he is going to-morrow in 
search of him, and I hope he may catch the rob- 
ber.” 

“And I hope he will not,” returned Claudio, 
“there are many worse than he.” 

“« But is he not a robber, acommon thief?” asked 
Alfarez. 

“He is called so,” but he is far better than they 
who under the cloak of authority, levy such taxes 
upon us, carry off our property when we cannot 
pay what they demand, and tyrannize over us, 
while to the rich and powerful, they are all smiles 
and professions of kindness; why Cisneros is a 
thousand times more just, he takes only from the 
rich, but from the arrieros, and those who work for 
their living, he never will take a medio, (sixpence.”) 

“ But Claudio, you know he never forgets an in- 
jury.” 

“Nor fails to return a kindness,” said Claudio, 
“Tonce rendered him a little service, and it seems 
as if he cannot be sufficiently grateful. Often when 
I have been belated among the mountains, I have 
seen his tall figure emerging from the shadows of 
the rocks to meet me, affording me his help and 
promising his assistance whenever [desire it.” 

« ‘Take care, take care Claudio,” returned the old 
man, if the government knew this your life would 
be in danger. I know the fellow has some good 
about him, but it is better he should be kept from— 
but hark, did you hear that shot, por mis proavos, 
(by my ancestors,) el Chico is after hiin.” 

“ And he may think himself lucky if he gets back 
with a whole skin,” cried Claudio—but it is grow- 


’ 





ing late, and I must bid you farewell, but I way 


colonel, adios,” adios they all returned, laughing 
and Claudio flinging on his sombrero sought his 
own home. 

Time rolled on, and Claudio still toiled with his 
mules up and down the rough steep of the moun- 
tains, but his whole demeanor had become changed, 
his step was no longer light and elastic, his face 
wore not the joyous smile which was wont to illu- 
minate it, and no longer did he give vent to his light 
heartedness in songs which used to make the wel- 
kin ring, and the startled birds fly screaming to the 
skies. 

Senor de Raton had so far ingratiated himself 
with Alfarez that when the former pleased with 
Olivia, made proposals for her hand, the cld man 
swore by the bones of Pelagio that he should have 
her were she a princess. He communicated this 
intelligence to his daughter, who to his astonish- 
ment ridiculed the idea and said she could never 
think of relinquishing Claudio, especially for such 
aman. Her father told ber that she should and must 
relinquish him, for he had promised her to Senor 
de Raton, and that none of the descendants of the 
great Alphonso could break their word, besides 
that he was a colonel, a ricliman who would make 
her a lady like her ancestors, but she persisted in 
refusing. 

The colonel on being informed of this told her 
father it was merely modesty on her part, and that 
when she was better acquainted, she would un- 
doubtedly prefer him toa poor muleteer. ‘La Se- 
norita Olivia is young and inexperienced, but when 
she hears how many in the old world and ‘here, 
I have refused, and the pleasure which I can 
afford her, she will be willing to give up ber rustic 
lover,” 

“« Seu lo que seu,” let what will happen,” return- 
ed Alfarez, ‘‘ she shall be yours.” 

Thus encouraged by her father, the colonel con- 
tinued his attentions, and Olivia received him 
civilly, and to all appearance favorably, meanwhile | 
she enjoyed occasionally stolen meetings with 
Claudio, who consoled her with the hope that if no 
other way were found, he would obtain the assist- 
ance of Cisneros. 


At length the day for her marriage was fixed, 
and Senor de Raton went to Caraccas, to make 
preparations for his nuptials, leaving his affianced 
bride ill at ease in the prospect of such an union, 
and her delighted father talking larger and more 
loudly thanever, of his immortal ancestors, and the 
heroic Pelagio. 

Claudio, as we mentioned above, pursued his oc- 
cupation, but without the spirit which once anima- 
ted him. One evening as he was returning home, 
a man suddenly emerged from a wood which skirt- 
ed the road. whom from his gigantic height, his 
dress and arms, he recognized as Cisneros. 


“ Well, comrade,” cried he, as Claudio stopped 
his mules, “still toiling along? but you seem sor- 
rowful, here take a sip of this brandy, ’twill refresh 
you! Well, how goes your courtship? I think 
you told ine that Raton was your rival; has he yet 
raised the siege ?” 


“The castle is likely to surrender,” answered 


Claudic. 
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“How is that,” inquired Cisneros, “the girl likes} 
“you, you say.” 

“Yes,” replied the muleteer, “but her father) 
likes the sword and jack boots of a colonel better 
than the course clothes and sunburnt face of a poor 
arriero.”’ 

“ And has he promised to give her to this little 
hop o’ my thumb,” asked Cisneros. 

‘He has indeed,” answered Claudio, and the 
colonel has gone to Carraccas, to make preparation 
for the marriage, which is to take place a fortnight 
from to day.” 

“And what says the girl,” asked the robber. 

“ Poor thing she has almost cried her eyes out, 
but she still hopes that you can do sumething to 
help us.” 

“I can, I will,” loudly exclaimed Cisneros, 
“these rich tyrants are not satisfied with depriving 
the poor of their hard earned rials, but they must 
have their brides too. No! no! my geod fellow, 
cheer up, cheer up, she shall be yours atany price, 
depend upon it, before three days have passed, he 
shall relinquish all right to the girl! farewell for the 
present, you shall see me again.” So saying he 
darted into the wood, leaving Claudio to pursue his 
way, cheered by his promises, yet wondering how 
he would be able to fulfil them. 


It was night, and the full moon poured her sil- 
very rays over the darkened houses and deserted 
streets of Caraccas. The good people were locked 
in the arms of Morpheus, or in plain English were 
snoring loudly, except those whose love-perforated 
hearts would not allow them to sleep, and who to 
gain the good will of their mistresses, were kindly 
endeavoring to deprive them of repose, with their 
tinkling guitars. All beside these I say, were sleep- 
ing, and among them the redoubtable colonel Fran- 
cisco de Raton. He was dreaming (as most lovers 
are apt to,) of his fair Olivia; already had he in 
imagination led the beautiful maid to the foot of the 
altar. Around them stood old Alfarez, his wife 
Margarita, and the young people of the village. 
The priest, book in hand was performing the cere- 
mony, and Olivia was just giving him her hand: 
but instead of a gentle pressure, that delicate hand 
seemed to deal him a tremendous blow; the vio- 
lence of which, made him start from his slumber. 
The moon was shining through the window with 
sunlike brightness, and by her light he saw not his 
beloved Olivia, but the tall and commanding figure 





of a man standing close beside him. Surprize and 
terror, struck him dumb for a while, but at last he 
summoned courage enough to ask who he was. 
“Tam Cisneros,” answered the stranger. 
“ Ha,” cried Raton starting up, “‘ Cisneros! the 
devil youare, and what may you want, most noble 
Cisneros.” 





Be still if you care for your life, one loud word | 
and my sword shall stop your tongue,” exclaimed | 
Cisneros, seizing him by the arm, and dragging him | 
down to his former posture. 

“ Good Cisneros,” interrupted the colonel, trem- 
bling from head to foot, “take my money but spare 
my life.” 

“ Coward and fool,” returned the robber, “I want 
not your money or your life ; | come for a different 





purpose; you are engaged to marry a girl of May- 


quetia, I come to tell you, you must not marry 


her.” 


* But noble chief I have promised to marry her, 


all the village knows it, and what will they say.” 


“IT care not for your promises here,” cried he, 
presenting the hilt of his sword, which was fashion- 
ed to the shape of a cross, “‘ here swear by the bless- 
ed cross that you will give up all thoughts of the 
girl.” 

“ But again,” interrupted Raton, “ but good Cis- 
neros how shall I explain.” He could utter no 
more, for the robber’s hand was on his throat, and 
the bright steel gleaining at his breast. 

“Fool,” cried he in anger, “1 have no time to 
lose, swear or die.” 

‘« T will,” uttered he, as well as the hand on his 
throat would permit. The band was withdrawn, 
and the sword hilt presented. 

‘‘ Swear,” cried the deep and smothered voice of 
Cisneros. 

‘« [ swear,” returned the shrill trembling voice of 
the colonel, “I swear by the blessed cross that I 
will never marry Olivia de Alfarez.” 

“’ Tis well,” said the robber, sheathing his sword, 
“I go, attempt not to pursue me, your death willbe 
the consequence. So saying, be quickly and st- 
lently disappeared through the window. 

It nay be supposed that the colonel did not en- 


joy much repose during the remainder ofthe night. 


After recovering from his alarm, he began toreflect 
what course he should pursue. To break off his 
engagement with Olivia, would not only be con- 
trary to his own inclination, but would expose him 
to the anger of her parents, and the ridicule of the 
village. But on the other hand, there was his oath 
and the terrible Cisneros. But at length love pre- 
vailed, and he came to the conclusion that his oath 
was not binding, and that he might by care and 
prudence avoid the vengeance of Cisneros. 

It might have been about a week after the above 
mentioned incident, that old Alfarez and his wife 
were sitting at the door of their cottage, enjoying 
the cool refreshing air of evening. ‘The sun had 
set but his rays still lingered about the tops of the 
neighboring mountains, and continued to gild with 
gorgeous splendor the western sky. The birds had 
ceased their music, and the stillness of the hour 
was only broken by the little brook, that wound its 
way down the recky glen beside the house. The 
old man sat rolling from his mouth clouds of smoke, 
wrapt in some deep study, most probably upon the 
exploits of his renowned ancestors, while Dame 
Mergarita was amusing herself with the gambols of 
a pet kitten, which an old tubby who sat at some 
distance, regarded with dignified disdain. Aftera 
long silence, the dame suddenly turning to her hus- 
band, inquired if she had lately seen Claudio. The 
old man immersed in his reverie, heard not the 


question; “ Hombre,” cried his wife, in a louder ° 


tone, “are you asleep.” 

‘Hey, why what's the matter,” returned he, 
raising himself. 

“Why, L asked you if you had lately seen Clau- 
dio.” 

‘ Claudio, oh yes, I saw him yesterday; the poor 
fellow looks as if he had been sick, why he was as 
pale as old Pelagio himself, why has’nt the fellow 
been here lately.” 
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“Why husband,” cried the dame, “ you must 
know as wellas I, that your giving Olivia to the co- 
lonel is like to be the death of him, and I have often 
wondered why you would do so, because the girl 
is as fond of Claudio, as he is of ner.” | 

“Vaya,” returned her husband, ‘can the girl be| 
so forgetful of the honor of her family, descended | 
from so many heroes as to prefer a poor muleteer to 
a rich man, and a colonel besides ; does the fellow 
still persist in his audacity even to think of her.” 

“ Audacity !” replied Margarita, ‘“‘why he is as 
good as we are any time, and a thousand times bet- | 
ter looking than Senor de Raton.” 

“ He may be, wife, but his purse is not, no! no! | 
wife, the time is come wheu the name of Alfarez 
which hassolong slumbered in obscurity, willagain 
rise to equal at least its furmer glory.” 

Dame Margarita gazed in astonishment at her 
husband, for in the excitement of the moment, he 
had risen from his seat, and traversed the hall with 
long and hasty strides, uttering rapidly the above 
words at the same time. 

«“ But husband, you will break the poor girl’s 
heart.” 

«« Nonsense, wife,” cried the old man, “ when she 
has once become acquainted with the pleasures 
which rank and wealth afford, the poor arriero 
will be remembered only with contempt; besides 
my word is pledged, and the honor of my family for- 
bids me to retract. ‘To-morrow is the day fixed for 
signing the marriage contract, and the settlement by 
which Senor de Raton gives her forher own use the 
sum of four thousand rials a year, per los puesos de 
Pelagio, (by the bones of Pelagio,) that alone is 
worth ten muleteers.” So saying he clapped his 
hat on his head and stalked off down the road to- 
wards the village inn, leaving the old dame mutter- 
ing to herself, “ the man is crazy, he'd been better 
off if he had never had any ancestors; and poor 
Olivia to marry such a monkey, ’tis a downright 
shame.” 

While this conversation was going on between 
the old people, Olivia had found an opportunity of 
escaping unseen from the house. A short distance 
behind the cottage, the little brook which we before 
mentioned, as if tired of its noisy contests with the 
obstacles that opposed its progress, spread itself out 
into a little calm and pellucid lake, the borders of 
which, were thickly shaded with limes, cocoanuts, 
and other trees; among these, and just on the shore 
of the lakelet, a rustic bower which was completely 
hid from the house by the surrounding foliage, had 
been erected by Claudio, and arranged by Olivia 
with neatness and taste. Too full of anxiety for her 
lover and herself, to think of the beauty of the even- 
ing, which under other circumstances, might have 
been a fertile source of pleasure, she rapidly cross- 
ed the garden, and threading her way through the 
long grass beyond, reached the grove that surround- 
ed the arbor. A young man rushed forward, and 
in an instantshe was clasped in the arms of her 
lover, after their first salutations and inquiries, they 
entered the little arbor and sat down, each clasping 
a hand of the other, and continued to gaze at each 
other for some moments in silence. At length 
Claudio found voice. 


“ And so dearest, your father still persists in his 
scheme ?” 





“Ah yes,” replied the maiden, ‘ and to-morrow 


'is the day fixed for signing the hateful contract ; 


my father is delighted with Senor Raton, becaure 
he is to make a large settlement on me.” 

«« What hope is then left for me,” cried the youth, 
“ what can [ofierin comparison, Olivia, I love you 
too well to be any obstacle to your good fortune, 
forget the poor, humble arriero—live and enjoy the 
wealth and happiness now offered you.” 

«“ Claudio, Claudio,” exclaimed the girl in tears, 
“have I deserved this, why have [all along re- 
fused this man, was it not for you? and do you 
think I value your happiness and my own so low 
as to part with you, for sucha man, though he 


were as rich as anemperor! no! no! Claudio I 


am determined if [cannot avoid this hateful match 
in any other way, I will die rather than suffer such 
a fate.” 

“ Mialma, my life, my own Olivia, forgive me 
if I for a moment forgot myself. I knew you could 
not act otherwise, but what says your mother ?” 

“ Alas, what can she say, you know my father’s 
disposition.” 

“ Too well, too well, yet fear not [have again 
sven Cisneros, he promises his as-istance, nay, 
more declares that ere long, Raton shall relinquish 
all pretensions to your hand, but quand a mia, why 
have you not been here before, many an evening 
have I watched here, till the day faded into night, 
and the bright stars warned me to retire, waiting in 
vain for the sound of your footsteps, dearest, why 
did you not come ?” 

“Ah Claudio, if you knew how I am watched, 
you would not wonder, I just now stole away while 
they were talking at home, and I am afraid my 
father may discover my absence ; so | must for the 
present bid you good bye.” 

“ My dear Olivia,” returned Claudio, “I cannot 
urge you to stay, but will you come soon again ?” 

“If I can, doubt not that I will, but Claudio do 
not follow me, for should my father see you, our 
meetings would be at an end.” 

‘Farewell then dearest, for a while, fear not but 
trust to the promises of Cisneros.” So saying, he 
embraced the maid, who half resisted, half return- 
ed it, then springing away, kissed her hand to him 
and disappeared. He stood for a moment gazing 
on the spot where she had stood, and then turning 
walked pensively away. 

Our narrative must now return to the favored 
suitor of Olivia,colonel Francisco de Raton, whom 
we left ina fever of fear and mortification. As we 
before stated, he passed the remainder of the night 
in considering the best course to pursue, determin- 
ed at all events not to relinquish the hand of Olivia, 
he still doubted whether he could with propriety 
break the oath imposed upon him, and if he could, 
whether he would be able to elude the vengeance 
of Cisneros, whom he believed to be if not the ene- 
my of mankind, himself at least his ally. From 
the former of these doubts, he was relieved by his 
Confessor, who assured him that his oath was not 
binding, and that by paying to the church a certain 
sum, he might consider it as though it had not been. 
Relieved from his apprehensions on this point, he 
still felt anxious upon the other, and his reflections 
thereon embittered all the pleasing anticipations of 


the happiness which he had looked for, in being 
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united to the fair maid of Mayquetia. Stillhe ad-|c 
die.”’ 


hered to his resolution, and having made all the 
necessary arrangementson the same day on which | 
the conversations above related took place, he left 
Caraccas for Mayquetia, (attended by a troop of 
soldiers,) to sign the marriage contract. During 
the day, the fear of the robber chief kept him in 
constant dread, every leaf that rustled inthe breeze, 
every bird that screamed among the dark recesses | 
of the forest, was interpreted as a signal for his ap- 
proach. 

The day was drawing to a close, and he at the 
head of his band was just descending into the plains, | 
when suddenly on turning a sharp corner of the 
road, the attention of all was attracted by a loud | 
whistle, and upon looking up, a strange spectacle 
met their eyes. Upon the summit of a lofty erag 
overhanging the road, there stood a wild looking, | 
half clad figure, even at that distance almost gigan- 
tic, in his left hand he held a long gun, and his| 
right was extended in a commanding attitude, as if| 
calling upon them to stop. The picturesque and 
wonderful appearance of such a figure, in a place 
which all thought inaccessible, struck terror into 
the ininds of the troop. They halted, and whisper- 
ed each other as they crossed themselves devoutly, 
“es el diable,” “ it is the devil.” 

Finding his purpose of stopping them accom- 
plished, (for Raton had halted with the rest,) the 
figure in a loud voice, rendered terrible by the 
thousand echos which threw back the sound, thus 
addressed their leader: ‘ Colonel Francisco de 
Raton, think not to deceive me, | know your pur- 
pose, it shall never be fulfited, though you may 
forget your oath, hope not to elude my vengeance.” 

“Men,” cried Raton, turning to his soldiers, 
“Fire! ‘tis Cisneros !! a purse for him who brings 
the villain down,” 

The troop thus called upon, wheeled round and 
discharged their carbines at the robber, but their 
fear prevented them from taking aim, for as the 
smoke cleared away, they could see him yet stand- 
ing inthe same spot, though his gun instead of 
being carried as before, was presented at the troop 
below, a report followed, and the laced hat of their 
commander dropped to the ground. With a loud, 
and as they thought a demoniac laugh, the figure 
disappeared, leaving them to pursue their way with 
fear and trembling, the feelings of their chief ren- 
dered agonizing by the words of the Brigand. 

During the time which intervened between the 
last mentioned incident, and the day fixed for the | 
marriage of Senor el colonel de Raton, and “ the} 
pride of the village,” nothing took place worthy of 
relation. The colonel passed the time in a state 
of mind bordering on madness; his attachment to | 
the artless and beautiful girl he was to wed, (to lose | 
whom seemed worse than death,) and lis pride on | 
the one hand, his oath and the threats of the mys- | 
terious and incomprehensible being who opposed 
his wishes on the other, contended fiercely in his 
breast. He looked forward to the day of his mar- 
riage, as the malefactor to that of his execution, 
whose hope (however faint) ofa reprieve, preserves 
him from tetal despair. The contract had been 
signed, and if he would, there was no way of es- 
caping its fulfilment with honor to himself, he 
therefore determined, as he had set his life upon the 
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ast, not to flinch from standing the hazard of the 


Meanwhile the descendant of the great Alfarez 


seemed to increase in importance, as the time of 


his daughter’s marriage appreached, and he talked 
more and more of his ancestors, the saviors of their 
country, the defenders of its faith. 

Dame Margarita said little, but prepared for the 
nuptials with a heavy heart, she saw with the in- 
stinctive penetration of a mother, that her daughter's 
heart was with her humble lover. 

Claudio too had the satisfaction of conversing 
with Olivia whenever she could at evening escape 
the watchfulness of her sire. Confiding in the pro- 
mises of Cisneros, Claudio was not fearful of the 
result, and she, relying on his assurances, with all 
the bursting fondness of a loving girl, partook of 
his confidence, yet as the space which separated 


her from what she considered a dreadful fate dimin- 


ished, she could not but feel some anxicty for the 
issue. On the evening preceding the day fixed for 
her marriage, she contrived to steal away to the 
rustic bower. 

“Ah, my Claudio,” cried she mournfully, on 
meeting her lover. ‘Cisneros has forgotten us ; to- 
morrow is the fatal day. But there is one resource ; 
do you see this,” she exclaimed, drawing a small 
dagger from her bosom, sooner than wed the man 
I hate (and as she spoke her eyes seemed to flash 
fire and her whole figure to dilate,) this shall end 
my life.” 

“Think not, oh! do not think of so dreadful a 
purpose,,” hastily interupted Claudio, “ Cisneros 
has not forgotten us; to-morrow you shall see a 
proof of his remembrance,” fear not, all will yet 
be well, so dry your tears and talk no more of 
death, [ shudder at the thought.” 

‘Since you say so I will believe him,” replied 
she, returning her weapon to its place, ‘‘ but the 
possibility of being compelled to marry this con- 
ceited fool, almost drives me mad. Still, still I fear 
he may have forgotten us, or will not be able to 
prevent this detestable marriage.” 

“He has not forgetten you,” cried the rough 
voice of the Robber Chief, as he presented himself 
to their astonished sight, armed to the teeth, Olivia 
alarmed at the wildness of the figure, shrunk be- 
hind her lover. 

“ Maiden, fear not,” said Cisneros, * I seek tu 
repay a favor, notto injure you. You fear I have 
forgotten my promise, or cannot fulfil it. Be not 
afraid, sooner shall the serpent escape from the 
talons of the eagle, than he from me, my plan is 
laid, its success certain, and the morning that would 
without my interference, have beheld you his bride 


shall find you freed forever from his presence.” 


The maiden forgetting her fear, rushed forward 
and catching the rough hand of the robber, pressed 
itto her lips. ‘“ Thanks good Cisneros,” cried she, 
“accept the heart felt thanks of a poor girl, whom 
you have saved from worse than death; men call 
you fierce and cruel, but surely never did there 
beat in human breast, a heart more kind and ten- 
der.” 

The harsh and severe countenance of Cisneros 
softened for a moment into an expression of tender- 
ness, as he gazed on Olivia, “ You have wakened 


feelings maiden,” said he, ‘ that have slumbered 
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for years—but time presses, another hour must find 
me far from here; maiden, farewell, and sometimes 
think kindly of the cruel Cisneros,” then turning to 
Claudio, he added, “‘ your way and mine are fora 
short distance the same, I would speak a while 
with you.” 

With a hasty embrace, and a few words of en- 
couragement Claudic bid her “ adios,” and sprung 
after the Brigand, who with long strides was tra- 
versing a small open space between them, and a 
thick grove at the foot of the mountain. 

Lost in reverie, Olivia forgot for atime her situa- 
tion, startled at last by finding herself alone, the 
movn high in the heavens, she hastened home just 
in time to satisfy her father, who was anxious to 
hear her opinion of the wedding dress and orna- 
ments which Don Francisco had sent ber. 

The day fixed for the Nuptials of Don Francisco 
de Ratun and the pride of Mayquetia dawned bright 
and fair. At anearly hour the family of Alfarez 
had risen to prepare for the ceremony. Dame 
Margarita bustled about to get the feast which 
follows the priest’s benediction. Old Alfarez wan- 
dered restlessly all over the house, now into the 
kitchen to inspect the proceedings of his spouse, 
now into the “Salon” to see that every thing was 
arranged and twenty times to the door of hisdaugh- 
ter’s room to ask if she were up and warning her 
that she would be too late. Soon all the Village 
was alive, and long before the appointed hour the 
house was filled with guests, the “padre” was there 
in his sacred vestments, book in hand, impatient of 
the delay, which increased the distance between 
him and the good cheer for whicl: his mouth water- 
ed, and in which as his goodly paunch showed he 
occasionally indulged. There too was Claudio 
neatly dressed wearing on his countenance an ex- 
pression of contentment far different from what the 
present scene seemed likely to have called forth, 
which inspired Olivia with a hope that all would 
yet be well. Among the company old Alfarez 
bustled shaking hands and receiving the congratu- 
Jat.ons of all, and then running to see if the bride- 
groom had yet arrived. His ufaccountable delay 
was the subject of general conversation and finally 
induced Alfarez to send to the “posada.” The 
long interval which followed was filled up by the 
various surmises of the guests. 

The lovers were secretly delighted but the anxiety 
of Alfarez exceeded all description, a second mes- 
senger was despatched who returned breathless with 
haste bringing the news that the Don had not been 
seen since the previous night and that in his room 
was found a letter addressed to “ Senor Alfarez.” 
Breaking it open, in haste he read the contents, 
suddenly the letter dropped from his hand, and he 
would have fallen but forthe surrounding guests 
who caught him. All was confusion, some ran for 
water to sprinkle over him, others commenced fan- 
ning; while Olivia and her mother bent over him 
in anxious solitude. 

In a short time he recovered and raising the let- 
ter from the ground he said “ my friends as you 
have met me here to celebrate the marriage of 
Senor Don Francisco De Raton it is but right that 
you should know the cause of the bridegroom’s de- 
lay and my astonishment at the contents of this 
letter” so saying he read aloud :— 


ait. 





“ My Senor mio—Circumstances which I deeply 
regret but which I cannot control will prevent me 
from ever having the honor of being your son. 
More Icannot say. It will be of great service to 
me and may perhaps be the means of saving my 
life if you will marry your daughter to her former 
lover Claudio. I hereby release her from the con- 
tract signed by her and desire her acceptance of 
the enclosed bill for 4000 rials.” 

Murmurs of astonishment went round the room 
among which might be heard “ Cisneros” often 
mentioned, while the countenances of Olivia and 
her lover brightened with joy; which was increased 
by the following words of Alfarez. 


’ 


‘And my friends,” since you are assembled to 
celebrate my daughter’s marriage porlos huesos de 
Pelagio (by the bones of Pelagio) you shall not be 
disappointed, Claudio? Nay, man dont hang your 
head now—but come forward it is plain some good 
spirit favors you, else how had such an honor befal- 
len you as to be united to one of the family of the 
great Alfarez. Will you have this maiden for your 
wife, Olivia will you have this youth for your hus- 
band.” 


_ My readers can imagine the reply. The whole 
house rung with “ Vivas,” the ceremony was per- 
formed and the whole company enjoyed the feast 
which on the receipt of the letter they were very 
apprehensive of losing their pleasure, greatly in- 
creased by the change of bridegrooms for Claudio 
was an universal favorite and all rejoiced in his 
good fortune. But who can paint the joy the unut- 
terable delight of the lovers, thus relieved from their 
painful apprehensions, their fondest wishes crown. 
ed with fulfilment, or, who can tell their gratitude to 
him who had been the cause of all their happiness. 
I dare not attempt it, but leave it to the imagination 
of my readers,—who being or having been in 
love may better conceive the extent of their feli- 
city. 

The cause and the manner of the sudden disap- 
pearance of Raton, remains a mystery; all that 
ever transpired of his subsequent history, was that 
on beard a vessel bound for the old world, there 
embarked shortly after the marriage of Ulivia and 
Claudio, a passenger whose appearance closely re- 
sembled that of Raton ; he was observed to be very 
melancholy and spoke but little during the voy- 
age. 

Old Alfarez became speedily reconciled to the 
change of son-in-laws, especially as Claudio was 
one of the best listeners in the world: his stories 
lengthened with the patience of his hearer, and to 
crown his happiness, in process of time, he was 
blessed with a grandson,—when he straightway 
named his heir and dignified him with the title of 
Alphonso Pelagio de Alfarez. 





Contentment inclines us to good actions. Inno- 
cent pleasures, also, have a healthful influence 
upon the bedy and mind. As melancholy and 
grief wear away our strength, so it is proportiona- 
bly increased by cheerfulness and joy. The mind 
would often sink under the weight of its sorrows, 
if it did not receive an impulse from some other 


source. 
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ORIGINAL. 
On the Death of a Friend. 
By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 


Tuy name hath power like magic. Back it brings 
The earliest pictures hung in memory’s halls, 
Tinting them treshly o’er: the rugged cliff, 

The towering trees—the wintry walk to school, 
The lesson loudly conn’d, the needle’s task 
Achiev'd with weariness—the hour of sport 

Weill earn’d and dearly priz’d,—the tiny brook 
Making its clear cascade,—the darker rush 

Of the pent river through its rocky pass, 

Our violet-gatherings ’mid the vernal banks 


When our young hearts threw wide their chrystal gates 


To every simple joy. 


I little deem’d 
*Mid all our gay and gentle fellowship, 
That Asia’s sun would beam upon thy grave, 
Though even then, from thy dark, serious eye, 
There was a glancing forth of glorious thought 
That seem’d earth's vanities. 


I saw thee stand 
With but a few brief summer’s o'er thy head, 
And in the consecrated courts of God, 
Confess thy saviors name. And they who mark’d 
The deep devotion. and the high resolve 
Of that young half-blown bud, did wondering ask 
What its full bloom must be. But now thy conch 
{« with thine infant train, —where the sad vuice 
Of the poor Ceylon mother tells her child 
Of all thy prayers and labors. 


| 
| 








Yea, thy rest 
| Is in the bosom of that fragrant isle , 
| Where heathen man with lavish Nature strives 
| To blot the lesson, she would teach of God,— 
| Thy pensive sisters pause upon thy tomb, 
| To catch the spirit that did bear thee through 


| All tribulation ull thy robes were white 


To stand around God’s throne. And so farewell, 


My childhood’s playmate and my sainted friend— 


Whose bright example, not without rebuke 
Admonisheth,—that home, and ease, and wealth, 
And native land, are well exchang’d for Heaven. 














Sonnet. 


I love not the morning’s light, 

It is too glad and bright; 

When the full fresh beam 

Gilds mount and stream, 

And the dashing sea 

Sparkles broad and free, 

And the merry birds wake 

To sing ’mid the brake,— - 

No answering echo my spirit can own, 
Such joy for me has too wild a tone. 


But, oh! when fades the even 

In autumn’s changing heaven 

And far in the west, 

Like isles of the blest, 

The gold clouds lie, 

And her low sweet sigh 

The soft wind weaves 

‘Mong the quivering leaves,— 

My heart, like the lute to an olden strain, 
Is waken’d to music, and speaks again. 
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The Brotherhood. 

Two or three days after my arrival in Pisa, I was 
talking in the street with an Italian gentleman, when 
about thirty fellows came round the corner, walk- 
ing two and two, not soberly as pious folks move 
in procession, but with stout manly strides, and 
wearing a disguise of so uncouth a fashion, that the 
moment they caught my eye I muttered a “ God 
bless me!” and asked who they were. They were 
clothed in black sackcloth from top to toe, girded 
round the waist, und the hood not only came over 
the head, but fell before the face down to their 
breasts, with two small peep-holes for the eyes. 
Each carried a rosary in his hand, and each at his 
shoulder bore a broad brimmed hat. ‘ Dio mene | 
guardi! machi sono questi?” My Italiananswered, | 
‘* Le Misericordia.” Whether owing to the word | 
misericordia, or to their sackcloth and rosaries, or 
both, or what, [ know not, but without further ques- 
tion I sat them down in my mind as penitents on 
their way to some sort of devotion; and very sorry 
I was they could not be aghast at their own con- 
sciences without wearing so frightful an appear- 
ance. 

It happened within a week that’a house under re- 
pair,on the Lung Arno, fell down, with the excep- 
tion of the front wall, on the workmen, who had in- 
cautiously disturbed the foundation. I was on the 
opposite side of the river, ignorant of what had oc- 
casioned the noise and the dense cloud of dust, till | 
the wind slowly wafted it away, and the mischief | 
was clear before me. Four were buried in the ruins, | 
and a fifth clung to the wall, with his feet upon | 














- the window-sill atthe second story, whither he had | 


leapt from the rvom at the moment of the crash. 
As soon as the panic would allow any one to act, 
a long ladder lying before the house, was raised, 
and the poor fellowslowly moved from his situation. 
As he reached the ground in safety, a loud bell in 
the city tolled once, then stopped, and tolled again, 
and [ heard the crowd about me say, “ Hark! there 
isthe bell of the Misericordia! they will soon be 
here!” Those in the neighborhood brought lad- 
ders of various sizes, and spades and pickaxes, to 
bein readiness. Presently across the bridge came 
those black penitents, as [ had imagined them, has- 
tening almost at a run, and bearing a litter on their 
shoulders. The crowd made way for them, and 
they climbed into the ruins at the back of the house, 
with the spades and pickaxes. From the moment 
they came, not a word was spoken; all was hushed, 
eventhe sorrowful cries of the relations, waiting for 
the event. In a short time the brothers brought out 
one of the sufferers insensible and grieviously bruis- 
ed; they placed him in a litter, and bore him to the 
hospital. By that time a party of soldiers arrived, 
who kept the crowd back from the front wall, lest 
that also should fall ; while the brothers, regardless 
of the danger, still worked-on, and indefatigable. | 
saw three of the buried workmen brought from the 
ruins and carried to the hospital; the fourth was 
killed, and they bore away his body on a bier. 
After having witnessed this dauntless and perse- 
vering conduct on the part of the Brotherhood of 
Mercy, I was continually making inquiries about 
them. I was told it was a very ancient institution, 
first established in Florence; that the others were 
very numerous in all the Tuscan cities, and that 
2 





| their duty was to be always ready to succor any 
person in distress. “ Are they priests ?”—* No, only 
/a certain number of priests are permitted to join 
lthem.” “Then is it nota religious establishment?” 
| ‘« Not at all; and their charity is sogeneral, that they 
would render the same assistance to you, a foreigner 
and heretic, as to one of their Catholic citizens, 
They never inquire into creeds; itis enough thata 
fellow being stands in need of their exertions.” 
The next time their bell tolled, Lhurried from my 
lodgings to attend them on their errand. They 
walked very fast, and not a word was spoken. At 
a sign from their chief, the litter from time to time 
was changed to diflerent shoulders. I followed 
them to the further end of the city, on the south side 
of the Arno, and they stopped before a little chapel, 
where a poor old woman lay on the steps with her 





| leg broken. The litter, a covered one, was placed 


on the ground by her side; then, without a word, 
they placed her within it, and immediately it was 
raised again upon theirshoulders. One of the bro- 
thers asked her some questions in a whisper, and 
she replied that she felt no pain, but was very faint; 
upon which the covering of the litter was puiled 
higher up, and they bore her to the hospital. 
Those who contend to excel our forefathers in 
humanity and charity, will be surprised to hear 


‘that the Campagnia della Misericordia, the most 


conspicuous, even in the present day, for those vir- 
tues, has existed for nearly six hundred years with- 
in the walls of Florence. It was established in 
1240; and its origin was extremely curious. At 
that period of the Republic, when the citizens were 
acquiring immense profits from the manufacture of 
woollen cloth, the city porters were numerous, and 
usually took their stand round the church of the 
Baptistry, nearthe Cathedral. In fact, for the most 
part, they lived there: and during the intervals of 
work, they ate their meals and drank their wine, or 
played at various games, either on the Piazzi, or in 
the sheds erected for their accommodation. One 
among them, Piero di Luca Borsi, an old devout 
man, was highly seandalized at the eursing and 
swearing of his companions. Therefore, as their 
elder, he proposed that he who should hereafter 
take God's or the Virgin’s name in vain, should be 
fined to the amount of a craiza, (three farthings) and 
that the said craiza should be dropped through asmall 
hole in a certain box, so that an end might be put 
to such vain and sinful conversation. To this the 
porters agreed, and the difficulty of conquering a 
bad habit caused the box to be well filled. Piero 

then reminded them that, for the benefit of their 
souls, the contents of the box ought tobe employed 

in acts of charity, and made the following proposal; 

Let us,” saidhe, “ purchase with part of this mo- 

ney six litters, to serve forthe six divisions of the city, 

and let us in turns attend with them. Thus we shall 

be in readiness to carry to their houses, or to the 

hospital, all those who may be taken ill or fall from 

a scaflold, or otherwise injured, and stand in need 

of their fellow creatures’ assistance; and we will 

alsocarry tu the churches the bodies of such as may 

fall down dead, or be slain, or be drowned ; and let 

us agree that for each several journeys of this sort, 
the porters shall receive a guilio, (six pence,) from 

the box.” Their labors began, and they pursued 

them with great diligence and much charity. r. 
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A TALE. 
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« Sine to me again, my sweet bird!” said Grace 
Kennedy, as she touched the strings of her guitar. 
“ Answer me in this gentle note, for my heart is 
beating all day without an echo, and I sigh, but no 
one asks me why. Then sing to me, my own 
sweet bird, in a strain that will tell of the fields, 
and the forests, the sunshine and the showers. 
When shall we retarn to the valley where my fa- 
ther dwells, and shake the apple-blossoms from the 
bough, and warble forth inthe woodlands the sweet 
songs that Nature taught us? Sing to me, poor 
captive! for I, too am in bonds—my prison-bars, 
like thine, are gilded, and I pine for liberty like 
thee. Hark! ‘I touch the string!’ Speak to me in 
the language of the heart—answer me in the melo- 
dy of song ; for Lam sick of this sordid world, and 
weary of conversing in an alien tongue !” 


Such was the language that Grace Kennedy not 
unfrequently addressed to the caged songster which 
she had brought with her from her native home 
amongst the mountains of Cumberland ; and if the 
bird in time learned to answer to the note she play- 
ed so often, it might truly be said to be in conse- 
quence of her much importuning. But Grace ac- 
cepted the response, and responded again; fanci- 
fully believing it to be some echo from the heart of 
the little prisoner which replied to the hidden feel- 
ings of her own; for she, like too many of her self- 
deluded sex, lived in a little world of echoes, and 


not toraise up those already below them; who, 
whilst they openly profess to despise the external 
signs of greatness, are inwardly repining at their 
own inability to wear them; and who, under a cloak 
of fearless independence, endeavor to conceal a se- 
cret cringing of the inner man. Thus he was but 
too willing to lend an ear to the unnatural proposi- 
tion of taking away his youngest child from the 
protection of her father’s roof. 


“My daughter Ruth,” said he, “ might never 
have been trained to courtly manners—she must 
live and die in the quiet spot where she was born. 
But this fair creature—” and he turned to gaze 
upon the happy girl, who bounded over the green 
with the buoyant step of a young fawn, her light 
brown hair that played wildly about her temples 
now raised by the idle wind, and now drooping 
softly over a fair and blooming cheek. Beneath 
the shade of a laburnum stood a placid and simple 
maiden ; and she too watched the child at her un- 
ceasing play; it was Ruth Kennedy, who had been 
like a mother to her young sister, supplying, as she 
rose up to womanhood, the tenderness and care of 
which death had too early deprived her. The fa- 
ther and the daughter fixed their earnest eyes upon 
the same object, with sensations, how different! 
Bright visions of the future—perfection of that now 
childish beauty—her talents and acquirements— 
with the great alliance she might consequently 


. . . . . | - 4 - , 
sympathies, and associations, over which practica) | make—were agitating the mind of the doating pa- 


experience had little influence. 


rent; but Ruth was a lover of sunplicity for its own 





Her father, an extensive agriculturalist, was a 


sake, and her heart was yearning towards the inno- 


highly-respectable and influential man in his own ‘cent, that she might never forsake the sheltered 
sphere. Sprung from an ancient family of landed | nest, except to sing her own songs of gratitude and 
proprietors, it had been his pride, as well as his |Joy by the side of the mountain-stream which mur- 
pleasure, to carry on the importance of his ances- | mured through the valley where she was born. 
try through the same line of life which their rural “Lady Lesley has kindly offered to take my 
habits had adorned ; while his sister, Lady Lesley, | daughter Grace to town with her,” said Michael 
a celebrated beauty in her day, by matrimonial con- | Kennedy, as he walked up to the Jaburnum. 
nexion with one of the lower branches of the aris-| “ Lady Lesley!” said Ruth, and she darted with 
tocracy, attained a station which had little satisfac- | most unseemly horror. It was not sorrow that she 
tion to afford beyond that of title. felt at first, for Ruth was unaccustomed to feel first 

It is needless to say, that such a brother and sis- | for herself, but horror—actual horror of town man- 
ter seldom met, or that when they did meet, it was | ners and town morals, such as she had heard them 
with little unity of feeling, or adaptation of conduct | represented by her aunt. “ But you will not let 
to each other's prejudices. Pride was, if not the | her go?” replied she, recovering her wonted com- 
ruling principle, a strong one on both sides; and | posure. 
if that of the former affected a homely and inde-| I really cannot tell—I have not exactly made 
pendent character, making him spurn at rank and | up my mind.” 
despise luxury, still it was pride for all that,and| «TI thought, dear father, that you and I agreed in 
deserved no better name. our opinion of a country life?” 

In one of Lady Lesley’s flying visits tothe Lakes,| “ And so, undoubtedly, we do; but there are ad- 
she was struck with the beauty of her brother's | vantages—there are considerations—” And he trod 
youngest daughter, Grace ; and having nochildren carefully upon the ground, and looked mysterious- 
of her own, begged earnestly that she might take | ly about him, as if there were cogent reasons best 
away the child to cheer her “ absolute solitude in | known to himself, why he should, in this particular 
town.” instance, depart from the general principle upon 

Mr. Kennedy was of that class of persons who, | which he acted; and all the while he was combat- 
whilst they are strenuously levelling all ranks and | ing his reasons, calculating and weighing them, de- 
dignities down to themselves, take especial care | ceiving himself, and finally resolving ; the gentle 
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spirit of Ruth was fainting within her, until at last, 
from the shock of the first surprise, she awoke to 


| some times gently remind her sister how much she 


| . 
/owed to Lady Lesley; and Grace would color 


such intense sensations of tenderness and anxious | deeply at the thought of being convicted of ingrati- 


affection, that she burst into tears, and turned si- 


lently away. 
«| shall be alone—but that matters not, 


” 


too young, too innocent, for such a trial. Her very 
lightness of heart will become a snare, and the 


said 
she on reaching her own chamber: “ Grace ts 


|tude; then tears would rush into her eyes, and, 
| with an affectionate embrace, she would whisper 
in her sister’s ear, “I cannot Jove my aunt!” 

“ But have you nothing,” asked Ruth, “ to com- 


| fort your poor heart?) Have you nothing to love ?” 


| Grace looked very thoughtful, and then answer- 


good principles which we have cherished from our | ed, «I have my bird.” And true it was, that, in 
childhood will serve but for jest and laughter | saying this, she actually summed up the whole of 


amongst the worldlings around her,” And again 
she wrung her hands, and wept more bitterly, as 
women will weep who have no power to oppose 
the current that is sweeping away the very founda- 
tions of their happiness. : 

The tears of the affectionate Ruth were as inaf- 
fectual as such tears usually are. Lady Lesley 
departed for her town residence, and the fair child 
departed also, after a thousand protestations to her 
sister that she would soon come back; a thousand 
kind kisses and April tears, quickly succeeded by 
the smiling hopes with which her young imagina- 
tion invested every change of scene or circum- 
stance. 

The house ef Michael Kennedy was now deso- 
late, indeed. The lambs bleated on the green pas- 


tures—the birds sang sweetly on the waving trees— | 


the river that made the boundary of his domain rol- 
led silently on its way, and all nature was the same 
in harmony and joy: but where was the light step 
that was wont to chase the lambs upon the lea? 
the song that rivalled that of the merry birds? and 
the fresh gladness of that young face, that was like 
a picture of repose to the weary, and of hope to the 
sad? Alas! it was in vainthat Ruth and her father 
now endeavored to raise a story or a smile: they 
missed the pliant form, the happy voice, the quick 
response. That which constituted the charm o 
their domestic enjoyment was gone ; and she, who 
had hitherto been free as the mountain wind, was 
now confined within the range of a few stately 
apartments, her prospect bounded by high walls, 
her feet trained to measured steps, her movements 
drilled, her voice modulated to scientific rules, her 
seasons of sleep and refreshment portioned out with 
scrupulous exactness, and all of nature’s own, ex- 
cept the ever-bounding heart, extinguished. Even 
that appeared to suffer some diminution of its 
warmth; nor was it until after four years had ex- 
pired, and Grace was once more standing upon 
the lawn at her father’s door, that she felt her entire 
and unquestionable self again. 

Wild and wonderful was the joy with which she 
now flew back toher former haunts ; and her spirit, 
as if it had been pent up in unnatural restraint, 
burst forth in a thousund strange vagaries, which 
startled the quiet inmates of her father’s dwelling. 

“Are these your town manners?” Ruth would 
often ask, with a smile that spoke less of reproach 
than love ; andthen Grace would relate, with some- 
thing of burlesque exaggeration, how she and Lady 
Lesley spent their time, mimicking the stately mar- 
ners of her aunt, and describing in unscrupulous 
detail all those absurdities which eyes so experi- 
enced are ever ready to detect in the customs of 
the fashionable world. 


| the materials out of which she had been able to ex- 
‘tract that kind of enjoyment which had constituted 
the happiness of her childhood. 


A few days of innocent and home enjoyment 
passed away, and Grace was again obliged to re- 
turn. The same routine of occupations went on 
again, through days, months and years; and the 
simple child of Nature was in imminent danger of 
losing her simplicity of heart. But the first im- 
pressions made upon the mind have a powerful 
effect in the formation of the character, and often 
give to the feelings a peculiar tone or bias, which 
remains long after the impressions are totally for- 
gotten. Thus the happy life she had once led in 
the country became a sort of romance in the imagi- 
nation of Grace Kennedy—more fascinating and 
poetical, in proportion as its distinctness faded 
from her recollection. 


Before the last touches were given to the educa. 
tion of the young dreamer—before she had yet 
made her appearance in the public world, the me- 
notony of her life was relieved by a change of resi 
dence. The coast of Devonshire had beenrecom- 
mended as arestorative to the failing health of Lady 
Lesley ; and Grace was delighted beyond measure 
| with escaping fromthe metropolis. “ I can breathe 





f\)again! I shall be happy now!” were her exclama- 


‘tions, as the travelling equipage of her aunt de- 
scended a steep hill into one of those sheltered val- 
leys open only to the sea, whose restless waters 
are bounded by a magnificent range of high and 
varied cliffs ; and whatever were the effects of this 
change of scene upon the health and spirits of the 
invalid, it was soon perceptible that her young 
companion was reaping the full benefit of liberty to 
breathe and move in a more genial atmosphere. 


Riding had ever been a favorite exereise with 
Grace, since the days when she had first mounted 
ashaggy Scotch pony, and trotted by the side of 
her father up and down the wild hills of Cumber- 
land. From such early habits she had acquired a 








In the midst of these exposures, Ruth would 





more than common share of freedom and dexterity 
in the management of her horse. Social and affec- 
tionate as her disposition was by nature, and isola- 
ted as her existence had lately been, she fancied 
she found a sort of companionship in the faithful 
creature that bore her light figure so cheerfully 
along; and thus her residence in Devonshire af- 
forded her every day a few hours of positive enjoy- 


/ment. 


It was on a sunny morning in September while 
the same light wind that sported with the crested 
breakers gave freshness to her cheek, and lifted the 
bright ringlets from her forehead, that she was met, 
in turning round the brow of a hill by two eques- 
trians, whose movements, gentle as her own, gave 
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to both parties an opportunity of making observa- 
tions upon each other. 

“ There !” said Lord William to his sister, 
Mrs. ‘Talbot, turning round his horse’s head as soon 
as they had passed—* That is the style in which 
you ought to ride. Who can that beautiful young 





should become acquainted with her father and her 
| sister, now burst forth in words, and she ran on with 
such volubility about her home and all its simple 
enjoyments, that she had not time to observe the 
impatience with which her lover listened, or, rath- 
er, tried to listen. The very name so often upon 


creature be?-—I will find out by the livery of her| her lips, the dear name of Brackendell Hall, sound- 
servant; for it were u thousand pities that she | ed barbarous in his ears ; and he could only endure 
sbould ride alone.” Nor was it difficult, in so small | the penance of her prolonged descriptions, by gaz- 


a circle of interest as that secluded valley afforded, 
to discover that Grace Kennedy was, indeed, alone, | 
and that her own beauty and the fortune of her 
aunt might render her society well worth the pains | 
of cultivating. | 

Before the expiration of another day, Mrs. Talbot 
and Lord William had made their call upon Lady 
Lesley ; the most flattering advances towards a bet- 
ter acquaintance had taken place on both sides ; 
arrangements had been made for the fair young 
stranger to see the beauties of the surrouding coun- 
try in the society of her new friends ; and the deep- 
est regrets expressed that the invalid aunt was not | 
able to make one of the party—regrets that were | 
all forgotten in their next morning’s ride. 

Grace Kennedy was, at first, a little embarrassed 
in the presence of the strangers; but the fresh air, 
the exercise, and the playful prancing of her steed, 
gave her confidence and animation; and, for the 
first time, she felt that it was possible to be happy 
in high life. 

Had Grace been more learned inthe wisdom of the 
world, she would have perceived that her compan- | 
ion was heartless, superficial, and con::non-place: 
but he exhibited the most gratifying sigs of admi- 
ration, and Grace had never felt the pleasure of be. | 
ing admired before : he had travelled, and seen the 
world, and Grace was too young to detect bis defi- 
ciences: he was eloquent in that language which 
passes current in society, and Grace was too inex- 
perienced to discover how often his words were | 
unaccompanied with ideas. Need it be wondered | 
atthat she returned from her ride almost as well 
pleased as if she had enjoyed an excursion to Cum. | 
berland. 

The next and many succeeding mornings were 
spentinthe same manner ; time flew on more rapid- | 
ly; Grace acquired fresh beauty and fresh spirits; | 
even Lady Lesley was fast recovering her wonted 
health; and preparations were going on for their | 
return to town, as the coming winter must witness | 
the event of Grace being launched forth from that | 
obscurity which she had hitherto been unable either 
to value or enjoy. | 

Lord William was too prudent to allow her de- | 
parture to take place without adopting some decided | 
measures for ensuring to himself the possession of 
the treasure he had so unexpectedly found. A gen- 
tle hint was sufficient to keep Mrs. Talbot at home 
during their last morning’s ride ; and the gathering 
of a thunder-storm reducing them to the necessity 
of seeking shelter ina fisherman's hut, afforded 
advantages which might have satisfied a more ro- 
mantic lover than Lord William. 

Grace was still so completely the child of Na- 
ture, that she made herself as much at home in the 
cottage of the fisherman, as inthe drawing-room of 
her aunt—perhaps more so, An ardent desire, per- 
petually present to her mind, that Lord William 











ing upon a face whose beauty and sweet simplicity 
were untainted by one touch of guile. 

‘She will be cured of all this,” said the man of 
the world to himself, “when she has seen more of 
life: and yet it would be a pity; for this animation 
sets off her figure, her eyes, and her complexion, to 
the best possible advantage.” 

The thunder storm lasted for a longer time than 
Grace desired to occupy in expatiating upon any 
thing connected with herself; and, before they left 
the hut, Lord William had declared himsef her de- 
voted admirer, and Grace, with blushing and con- 
fusion of face, had frankly promised that she would 
try to love him. Ina letter to ber sister, written on 
the evening of the same day, she concluded three 


pages of unusually dull and labored composition, 


with the following words. “I have, for once, 
something totell you, dear Ruth; but lseem to have 
lost the use of language. I have shed more tears 
to day than for the Jast year—and yet they are not 
tears of sorrow. Is there no way of conveying our 
thoughts without words? Must I really tell you, 
that [have received the highest mark of respect 
from one whe is so much my superior that! still 


suspect it to be alla dream. But my aunt is writing 


by the sume post, and she will tell you every thing.” 

Ruth folded up the letter when she had read this 
passage, and sighed deeply. Not so her father. 
He turned tothe perusal of his, again and again ; 
and after assuring himself beyond a doubt of the 
pleasing fact, handed the unfolded paper to Ruth, 
and settled himself with more than wonted compla- 
cency in his well-stuffed elbow-chair, 

“ Poor child!” said Ruth, as she returned the 
letter to her father, who was already too much oc- 


-cupied with his own reflections and calculations 


to observe the mournful tone of his daughter's voice. 

[n the mean time all went smoothly on with Lady 
Lesley and her party. The travellers arrived in 
town ; the season was fast approaching when Grace 
would appear in public as the betrothed bride of 
Lord William, and happy was her young heart in 
its trusting simplicity. The phraseology of love 
was so new to her ear, and to her understanding so 
fraught with deep and unalterable mearing that 
she was more than satisfied with the common atten- 
tions of her lover, and often asked herself with 
heart-felt humility, what she could have done to 
merit such unbounded affection. She had now a 
stimulus sufficiently strong to support her through 
the difficulty of a first introduction. For Lord 
William’s sake. she endeavored to appear to ad- 
vantage; for his eye, she adorned herself; for his 
ear, she turned the harp and sung her sweetest 
melodies. Having no anxiety to please beyond 
that of making the world approve of his choice, 
she acquired a gentle dignity of manner that suited 
well with the calm expressions of her guileless 
countenance, 
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Every letter to her sister Ruth now bore tidings | ing height into the sea; that sheet of shining water is 
of her happiness. The publicity of her arrange- Mercome Bay, into which the river Lune pours its 
ment with Lord William precluded the possibility | silvery stream, afier meandering through a pictu- 
of all competition, and consequently applause was | resque and fertile valley ;and the ancient castle— 
lavishly bestowed upon the young beauty, praises but she was checked in her volubility by Lord 
were whispered on every hand, and her vista wl William taking out his watch, and asking which 
future existence seemed to open into the region of | was the best inn in Lancaster. Sull, in her opin- 
paradise. | ion, he had the royal privilege to think, and act, and 

«No one can be more happy than I am,” said | do no wrong; and she was only sorry that she had 
she, in writing to her sister; “I have nothing to | talked too much, , 
wish, except that my father and you should become Notwithstanding this rebuff, however, Grace was 
acquainted with Lord William ; and so earnest am | no wiser when the party reached the banks of 
I to bring about this completion of my felicity, that | Windermere; for her warm feelings, fresh from 
I have displeased my aunt more than once, by de- ‘the fountain of Nature, burst forth again, her two 
claring that ' will never marry until Lord William |companions wondering all the while that any one 
has been down to Brackendell Hall. Notwith- | should fatigue themselves so much about wood and 
standing all that Lady Lesley has dune for me, my | water. 
futher is my father still ; and, as such, ought first to| The dinner at the inn being altogether well con- 
he consulted. Besides, IL could never ask you, dear ‘ducted, Lord William was quite in spirits for the 
Ruth, to visit me in town, until assured that you| evening, and really enjoying an excursion on the 
felt a sisterly regard for ny husband.” ‘The earn-| lake: but, alas for Grace! instead of expatiating 
est desire which Grace expressed in this letter still | upon the scenery around them, some magical in- 
weighed upon her mind; and, in spite of all her | fluences struck that chord of memory which brought 
aunt’s dissuasive eloquence, she insisted that her | back Italy to his recollection, and he spent the 
father was entitled to such a mark of respect. whole time in telling of a tour he had once under- 

Months passed away, and this was the only | taken, in company with the young Duke of R , 
point of difference existing between Lady Lesley | Lord M , and the Marquis of B ; and while 
and her niece; for the prospect of making a good | recalling his continental associations, a character 
match has a wonderful effect in conciliating those | of monotony was thrown over every immediate ob- 
who favor us with their patronage and protection. | ject. 

At length, the season arrived for leaving town, and| The next day Grace and her lover ascended Hel- 
Lady Lesley consented to accompany her niece | vellyn, leaving Lady Lesley to bemoan her solitude 
and Lord William on a tour into the north of Eng- in the little inn at the foot of the mountain. 

land, from whence they should return by the lakes,| ‘‘ Are yon quite certain,” asked Lord William, 
and pay a flying visitto Brackendell Hall. It was, | before half the fatigue had been gone through, “ that 
however, a reluctant consent; for her ladyship | we shall be repaid for our trouble ?” 

knew the risk of such an exposure of her brother’s| ‘Oh, yes!” exclaimed his young companion: 
domestic arrangements, which were carried on in |“ you will see the world below you like a panora- 
open defiance of all new-fangled innovations. But _ma!”’ And she ran on in breathless expectaion to 
Grace, in the simplicity of her heart, thought only | tell the wonders of that world, and winding up as 
of the enjoyment she was about to share with one her feelings reached the important climax, with an 
for whose happiness she was more solicitous than | assurance that if the day were clear, they should 
for her own. In spite of Lady Lesley’s clouded | be able to distinguish Brackendell. How little her 
brow, the young enthusiast grew more delighted | noble auditor cared for that peculiar spot of earth, 
as the travellers approached her native woods, and 'she neither knew nor asked; for she had never 
wild and vehement were her exclamations of joy, | studied human nature, but was sull walking in the 
when she caught the first view of that magnificent | light of her own eyes, and dancing in the sunshine 
chain of mountains which forms the northern boun- | of her own bright spirit. Besides, she was herself 
dary of a picture so perfect in its harmony and love- | so lovely, so young, so full of hope, and joy, and 
liness, that those who have dwelt from infancy be-| unsuspecting confidence, that her unsophisticated 
neath the walls of the venerable and time-worn | character seem to supply to her lover all that we 


| 


castle of Lancaster, may well boast that the world | feel to have lost, when the chill of time or selfish- 














displays little to surpass their native scenery. ness steals oer us, and the voice of consciousness 
A deep and heavenly blue was upon the distant | tells us, too t uly, that we are not what we were, 
mountains, tempered with aerial and mysterious in-| Cold as Lord William might be, and hackneyed 


distinctness which to those who feel the poetry of | as he unquestionably wasin the ways of the world, 
nature, affords more sublimity and beauty than [he could not gaze upon the clear eyes of Grace, or 
when every unevenness of outline, sharp ridge, or feel the influence of her sweet character upon his 
abrupt declivity is made visible in the clear atmos-| heart, or acknowledge to herself that his kindness 
phere. So true itis that imagination dwells not| or unkindness might cherish that young spirit into 
upon the plain surface of things in the broad light | new life, or blight its energies forever, without be- 
of day, but, choosing rather the undulating wave, | ing inspired, for the time, with a love as fervant as 
the passing cloud, the deep forest, or the shades of | he was capable of feeling: but there was no possi- 
night then revels in her own region of mystery and | bility of his entering into the mine from whence she 
change. drew forth all the enjoyment of ber life; and they 

“ There are the mountains of Cumberland,” said | stood together on the top of Helvellyn, with minds 
Grace, her face glowing with animation; “to the | as differently tempered as if they had been wander- 
extreme left is Black Combe, stretching its frown-| ers from two distant worlds. 
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Grace had long been shading her eyes, and gaz-| mown grass, and innumerable roses clustering to- 
ing towards one particular point, when suddenly, gether in blushing beauty, and scenting the evening 
she clapped her hands, and, seizing her lover's arm,| with the ever-welcome perfume. It was altogether 


directed him to look beyond a certain eminence in 
a line with a little turf of trees. “There!” said she, 
in an ecstacy of joy, “is dear, happy Brackendell! 
where the woods are so beautiful and the waters so 
clear—where my father lives, and my sister Ruth, 
and where we shall all soon be together !” 

Lord William did his best to discover the precise 
object, but failed to exhibit any extraordinary plea- 
sure at the discovery ; aud Grace, alittle disappoint- 
ed by his manner, said she could only pardon him, 
because he had never been there. There was, 
however, something to pardon besides this fault— 
his lordship was extremely fatigued in ascending 
the mountain, and not in the best possible humor, 


because, as he said, there was nothing to repay) 


him for the trouble. 
“Do you call this nothing?” said Grace, in a 
subdued tone, as she looked round for the last time 


| 


before they began to descend ; and then they pur-) 


exactly such a scene as Grace would have desired 
to point out to her lover as her own dear Bracken- 
dell; and her cheek glowed with exultation, as the 
carriage wound in amongst the shrubs, and round 
the smooth lawn where her father was already 
standing, in anxious expectation of their arrival. 
Lady Lesley blushed also as she alighted at the 
door, but the color that suffused her countenance 
was as different as that of her niece, as were the 
emotions which gave them birth. Her ladyship 
blushed for the uncouth aspect which she knew 
that everything would present within ; but most of 
all, she blushed for a homely damsel, whom Grace 
presented to Lord William as her sister Ruth, and 
_ whom his lordship, in spite of all his self-possession, 
could not help regarding for one moment, with un- 
| feigned astonishment. 


Ruth Kennedy, unlike her father, was, in reality, 


what she professed to be—alover of simplicity ; 


sued their course in almost unbroken silence; for! and it had not occurred to her to adorn herself on 
she was unable to answer to herself the mournful | this occasion, with anything different from her 
question, too frequently recurring,—* If this be usual costume, which happened to be exactly the 
nothing, how is it possible that we can ever think! kind her aunt had condemned as intolerable for 


and feel together 7” 


her waiting woman two years ago. She had quick- 


Oh! whata cold, cold chill, comes along with! ness enough, however, to perceive, and was sensi- 


the first conviction that we are unable to partieipate | 
with those who are the destined companions of our 
future lives in the fondly cherished feelings which 
are nearest and dearest tothe heart! 

The day appointed for the travellers to reach the 
place of their temporary rest was siniling and sun- 
ny, just such as Grace would have chosed had she 
made interest with the elements; and she looked 
up to the clear sky, and around upon the verdant 
woods, with hope in her bright eyes, and the glow 
of gratitude upon her cheeks, Her aunt and Lord 
William were both silent—silent for reasons of their 
own—and she had all her warm feelings to herself. 
For a long time she was silent too; but in passing 
through a beautiful valley by the side of the very 
streain which swelled into a river before it reached 
her father’s domains, her heart was too fuil of un- 
participated enjoyment; and laying her hand upon 
Lord William's she exclaimed,—* Is not this hap- 
piness?) Oh! 1 never, never can deserve to be half 
so happy as IT now am!” It was an easy and natu- 
ral thing for her lover to raise that gentle land to 
his lips; and she poor child of simplicity ! accepted 
such meagre sign of sympathy as a token of deep 
and unutterable tenderness. 

At that sweet hour of day, when the sun appears 
to be just touching the western horizon, and his 
last golden tints are upon the trees, whose lengthen- 
ed shadows extend over the quiet earth, the travel- 
lers, passing through an avenue of elms, entered 
the green lawn which stretched from the walls of| 
the mansion down to the little river, now gliding | 
over a wider bed, and pursuing its serpentine 
course through rich meadows and pastures, sprink- 
led over with flocks and lowing herds. The old 
Hall, covered almost to the roof with festoons of 
bright foliage, stood embowed inthe midst of woods 
more ancient than its own massive walls, its heavy 
and sombre aspect might have prevailed over the 
whole, had it not been for the vivid hues of the new- | 








tive enough to feel, the effect of her homely appear- 
ance on the fashionable visiters—and even on her 
sister herself. 

When the little company assembled down stairs 
to the rural and substantial repast, of which Ruth 
and her father pressed them to partake, with the 
some what over anxious hospitality which prevails 
in country life, poor Grace, from a succession of 
mal-occurrences, was unable to eat; Lady Lesley 
found nothing to gratify her sickly appetite; and 
Lord William showed but too plainly, that he felt 
himself decidedly out of his element. 

Michael Kennedy had donned his best attire that 
day with more than his wonted precision; anda 
little undecided whether he should overawe his 
visiter, by the imposing dignity of his own person, 
or conciliate his favor by more courteous manners 
than he was accustomed to assume, acted a sort 
of middle part, as unsatisfactory to himself as to 
every one besides, 

The party at Brackendell Hall retired early, to 
their respective apartments, that night, some com- 
plaining of fatigue, and others really feeling it. 
The twosisters went together to the quiet chamber, 
which Grace had always called her own ; but from 
some inexplicable cause, neither of them knew ex- 
actly what to say; and after performing a variety 
of kind offices, Ruth took up her candle to depart. 
The kiss which she pressed upon her sister’s cheek 
was as affectionate as inthe days of her infancy, 
and yet no sooner had she closed the door, than 
Grace, covering her face with both her hands, burst 
into tears. 

« A few hours ago,” said she to herself, “I was 
the happiest creature upon earth ; and now [cannot 
tell what ails me, but every thing looks changed— 
I fear” (and she spoke aloud in the anguish of her 
feeling) “ I fear I have lost my simplicity of heart.” 

It was long that night before Grace had sighed 
herself to sleep, and when she arose in the morning 
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her beauty ha hin 
her voice was less joyous inits tone. ‘“ What was 


to be done with the day?” was a question which 
no one dared to ask, because each was unprepared 
with a reply. Michael Kennedy had fishing rods, 
and lines, nets, and tackle in abundance—but Lord 
William was not fond of the sport; he had horses— 
but Lord William was fatigued with his journey ; 
he had an observatory on the top of a neighboring 
hill—but Lord William had seen enough of Cum- 
berland; he had a green-house full of geraniums— 
but Lord William heeded them vot. In short, he 
had all the world for himself, and nothing for his 
guest ; and mortified by the failure of every attempt 
to please, he led him to a summer-house, where 
Grace was sitting, and left her to the performance 
of that unceasing female duty, the amusement of 
those that are too indvlent to amuse themselves. 

Grace, who had been yielding to a slight feeling 
of melancholy, immediately roused herself, and 
spoke with animation of the prospect, the garden, 
the woods, and every thing she could think of as 
likely to produce even the smallest degreee of in- 
terest; but this cheerful part is difficult to maintain 
in the presence of a single dull auditor, and Grace 
recollecting the powers of music, ran into the house 
for her guitar. She was quickly seated by the side 
of Lord William again, and without thought or pre- 
lude began to sing his favorite song. Charmed, 
like the monarch of Israel he reclined in listless 
inactivity, while the balmy state of the atmosphere, 
the singing of the birds, the constant rustling of the 
leaves in a gentle suinmer wind, and the monoton- 
ous hum of innumerable insects, at last soothed the 
lordly listener into something very much hke slum- 
ber; and when Grace looked up for his approving 
smile, she saw that his eyglids were closed, and 
that he had fallen into forgetfulness of her and her 
music. There are some, even amongst women, 
who would have ceased to play; but Grace went 
on with untiring patience, lest the change from 
sound to silence, should disturb his repose; and if 
any one should stay to ask why she sometimes 
dashed away a tear, they can know little of the in- 
ner workings of the female heart. 

When Lord William awoke—to wonder what he 
should do next—the spirits of his companion were 
sinking fast under the responsibility of maintaining 
the credit of rural life. Each hour grew more tedi- 
ous than the last ; and the lovers were both convin- 
ced that to be happy in the country required either 
more love, or more sympathy, than was necessary 
in town. 

Let us return, dear aunt,” said Grace to Lady 
Lesley, whose looks grew more animated at the 
first sound of such a proposition—* let us return to 
town, where Lord William will be more at home.” 
Lady Lesley pressed upon the forehead of her niece 
a gracious kiss, and both descended to the dining 
room quite satisfied that, under present circumstan- 
ces, they had seen enough of country life. 

It was easy to perceive from the countenance of 
Michael Kennedy, that the high tone of courtesy 
which he had at first assumed was nearly exhausted. 
His hospitality was less pressing, his words less 
fluent; and but for the choice of wines, which it 
was at all times a pleasure to display, there would 
have been nothing left behind, on the disappear- 


d lost something of its brightness, and | ance of the ladies, to break the monotony of gloom. 


|For sometiine all went on well in the dining room, 
_and the ladies had time to think of themselves and 
each other. Grace had weighty affairs to lay be- 
fore her aunt and sister, and the consultation was 
kept up with spirit and earnestness, until certain 
sounds issuing from the dining room, threw a panic 
over the little group. Lady Lesley started up and 
rang the bell. “Tell the gentlemen that coffee 
waits,” was her often repeated command—but still 
no gentlemen appeared. At length she ventured 
to the door, and heard her brother in a voice pitched 
to the loudest key, raving about the aristocracy, 
parliamentary reform, the people, and the people’s 
rights ; while a sullen murmur responded from the 
opposite side of the room, in which she could just 
distinguish the words, “ ignorance,” and “ plebeian 
presumption.” What wasto be done? Fertile in 
expedients, her ladyship returned to the sisters, and, 
by aslightly exaggerated account, soon terrified 
Ruth into silence, and Grace into hysteries. A 
scene was the precise thing wanted; and Lady 
Lesley hurtyiug again to the dining rvom, and 
throwing open the door, called out, in an agitated 
voice, that poor Grace was taken frightfully ill. 
Lord William, whose impulses, when he had any, 
were not naturally unkind, rushed to her assistance, 
and in another moment, her father was supporting 
her. The aristocracy and the people were alike 
forgotten, and Lady Lesley congratulated herself 
once again upon her readiness of invention. 

Aware, however, that if the maintenance of the 
peace depended upon a scene being got up every 
day, it would require a greater stock of talent than 
she had on hand, she became more decided in her 
plan of setting off on the following morning; nor 
was one sign of regret exhibited by any of the party. 

“ These are the consequences of your childish 
fancies!” whispered Lady Lesley, with an angry 
louk at her niece, after they had travelled an hour 
without speaking, and Grace lifted up her blue 
eyes with a gentle smile, and answered—“ You 
know I am but achild, dear aunt.” The expres- 
sion of her face, and her innocent reply, were well 
calculated to turn away wrath; and the travellers 
sunk again into silence, from which nothing more 
aroused them during the first stage of their journey. 

Had Grace Kennedy possessed a magical key, 
by which to open the hearts of men, she would 
have seen in that of her lover a confused mass of 
images, boding ill to her future happiness. A few 
words, suchas “rude manners,” ‘country cousins,” 
‘low connexions,” and “how to break it off,” 
would have assisted her understanding ; but the 
countenance of a man of the world tells nothing, 
and Lord William’s lips were mute. Vain were 
all her endeavors to be cheerful. She had two 
leaden weights to animate, and her own buoyancy 
atlast gave way; nor would it have been easy to 
find more weary travellers, than this uncommuni- 
cable trio when they at last reached town.” 

The first welcome which thrilled upon the ear of 
Grace when she retired to her own chamber, was 
the voice of her happy little bird. ‘ Alas!” said 
she, ‘this poor prisoner is still singing the same 
song—but I am changed ; I have been miserable in 
my father’s house. I am no longer the child of sim- 








plicity !” 
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Through the whole of that dull evening, Lord 
William came not to inquire whether Grace had 
suffered from her journey; and onthe following 
morning, his manner was less affectionate, and 
more constrained than usual. Day after day pas- 
sed on without any alteration, and he had not heart 
enough to perceive, that whenever Grace rose up 
to bid him Good-bye, she was unable to look him 
in the face for the tears which gathered in her eyes. 
Lady Lesley grew anxious and irritated.” The 
promised connexion, which had afforded her so 
much satisfaction, was losing its character of cer- 
tainty; and she vented her feelings in reproaches 
against the innocent sufferer who had, even with- 
out them, quite sufficient to endure. 

W hat expedients will women, even reckless of 


their future wretchedness, invent! Grace Kenne- | 


dy posse~sed, in reality, more firmness of mind 
than those who saw only her delicate features, 
slight form, and gentle movements, would have giv- 
en her credit for; and on the seventh day, or rather 
the seventh evening after her return to town, she 
was seated with one hand pressed closely upon 
her fair forehead, while with the other she traced 
these words with a trembling hand :— 

“ T allude to the state of your feelings without re- 
proach. It may possibly be the natural consequen- 
ces of what you have lately seen. Whatever may 
be the cause, [ shall not make it my business now 


— 





tenderness of her own feelings, Grace had already 
persuaded herself that it was impossible for such 


linksto be broken, when suddenly she was aroused ~ 


by the expected summons at the door. She opened 
it, received a note, and then bolted it again, without 
any deviation from her usual manner; but, when 
quite certain that she was alone, a strange tremor 
seized her, and with difficulty she broke the seal, 
though all the while a cherub smile was playing 
on her lips; for “now,” thought she, “I shall be 
re-assuced that he loves me.” ‘The note from Lord 
William was delicately, nay, kindly worded; so 
much so, that Grace was some time in unravelling 
its true meaning. In the end, however, it was plain 
‘enough. His lordship gratefully accepted her pro- 
posal, and the affair was all over. 
Midnight came, and Grace was seated in what 
inight once have been called an easy chair, her 
head resting against the high back, the open letter 
still held in one band, while the other was drooping 
‘at her side. The first dawn of morning appeared. 


| 
| 


jand she was still in the same situation—still in the 


‘same attitude. ‘The twilight dawn of the morning 
| passed away, and the full light of a summer’s day 
shone forth. The well known voice of an old friend 


/at last awoke the dreamer from her long, deep rev- 


ery. It was the merry warble of her bird; and 
Grace arose to depart for the customary avocations 


‘of the day. One tremendous effort was still to be 


to inquire, sinee the simple fact that they are chang- | made, and “ then,” said she, “ I shall be at peace.” 
ed is enough for me to feel ; and now L entreat you | She did not know that it was the anticipation of 
to listen to the proposition I am about to lay before | this effort which still kept her mind in action; and 
you, as the last act of kindness from one who would | that when all was done which depended upon her- 


have done you many. The connexion between us, 
which has now existed for twelve months, is too 
well known tothe world for you to recede with any 
degree of credit to yourself. 1, therefore, propose, 
(entirely from regard to your feelings and your 
honor,) that I should formally renounce you, and I 
do this with full purpose of heart, in order that you 
may be able to say it was of my own choosing. To 
all impertinent inquiries, you must answer that I 
have declined continuing the acquaintance. My 
aunt will be the most difficult to deceive; but you 
need not fear that I shal! fail inthe partI have to 
act. Only one thing more I beg of you ; that since 
we must meet again, you will endeavor to spare 
me any unuecessary pain. [ shall not often put 
your kindness to the test, for it is my determination 
to return again tu my father’s family.” 

Poor Grace! had she trusted herself with one 
word of affection from the deep fountain which she 
was about to close—one farewell wrung from the 
anguish that was rending her heart—one blessing 
out of the secret prayers that supported her spirits, 
her resolution must inevitably have failed ; but she 
hastily folded up and sealed the letter, and, con- 
signing it to a faithful messenger, sat down to pon- 
der upon whatshe had done, and awaited the dread- 
ful result. Poor Grace! she was but young in that 
fearful strife between firmness and feeling ; and love 
came back with rosy wings and fluttered round her 
heart, soothing her with confidence that she would 
not be forsaken; and memory brought back her 
store of treasured images, kind trivial acts and gen- 
tle looks; and she too whispered, “ Behold all 
these! he never will forsake thee.” 

Hour after hour passed away, while, lost in the 


self, there would come a season of dispair, to which 
it would be mockery to give the name of peace. 

When the important information was communi- 
cated to Lady Lesley, ger wrath was beyond all 
bounds. In vain Grace entreated that she might 
not be questioned too closely. Her ladyslip would 
ask questions. She insisted upon an explanation. 
She had a right to know every thing. 

‘I will just tell you thus far,” said Grace, as she 
pressed the arm of her aunt, and looked imploring- 
lyin her face—* it is I alone who am to blame—I 
alone deserve to bear the weight of your reproof.” 

“I thought as much! exclaimed Lady Lesley, 
enraged beyond the power of forbearance ; and she 
went on with a storm of bitter reproaches, which 
might not soon have ceased, but that on turning 
sharply upon her niece, she found that she had 
fainted. 

Lady Lesley was considerably alarmed, and sor- 
ry that she had gone so far; for she was affection- 
ately if not tenderly attached to her young charge ; 
who, when her short respite from suffering was over, 
arose for the first time in ber life to assume a false 
character. How much it cost her might be seen 
by her burning cheeks, the unnatural brightness of 
her eyes, her sudden movements, and all other ouf- 
ward indications of a secret struggle with some 
overwhelming emotion. 

In this manner some days passed on with Grace. 
At last, her strength began to fail, and she told her 
aunt how much she wanted country air, and begged 
to be permitted to return to Brackendell. 

“ Perhaps upon the whole,” replied Lady Lesley, 
“it would be better that you should. It is now of 
little consequence where you go. Your character 
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is stamped with caprice, and no one will depend 
upon your affections.” 

Grace said nothing in reply. Tear after tear 
was streaming from her eyes, but she spoke not a 
word in her own vindication. 

« One thing I must request,” said Lady Lesley ; 
“T have engaged a party for Thursday evening, 
and it is necessary for the support of your own dig- 
nity, that you should be there and appear cheerful 
in the presence of Lord William.” 

« It matters little,” said Grace, when left alone, 
after pondering upon what her aunt had said; “I 
cannot be more wretched than I am now, and the 
evening will soon be over.” 

Among the guests who arrived at Lady Lesley’s 
door on the following Thursday, no one appeared 
more collected, more self-possessed, than Lord 
William. If his gravity was more marked than 
usual, it still wore nothing of the character of sad- 
ness, and Grace received him only with the same 
hurried manner and fluttering breath, with which 
she addressed herself to others on the common 
topics of the day. 

All seemed to be passing off well. Grace moved 
on from one to another, so busy, so talkative, that 

she scarcely allowed herself time to think, when, 
unfortunately, music was called for, and she sat 
down to play. No one could tell the reason why 
for that evening she selected the most difficult 
pieces to perform, nor why she turned a deaf ear to 
every request to favor the company with her voice. 
At last Lord William asked her to sing. As if by 
some natural impulse, she bowed her head in pas- 


simple melodies, laid open by accident a page 
which she had folded down to mark one of his fa- 
vorite airs. With the regular movements of an 
automaton, she began to sing— 


The wild bird seeks the mountain rill 
When summer leaves are gone; 


On such an evening as that which had so jately 
weleomed the travellers to Brackendell Hall, the 
equipage of Lady Lesley was again seen winding 

in amongst the trees and shrubs, and round by the 
| green lawn to the door of the venerable mansion, 
where a different reception awaited the lonely wan- 
derer, who had come to dwell amongst her own 
people. 

Michael Kennedy had now no need to assume 
any other character than that which really belong- 
ed to him—a generous friend, and doating parent ; 
and Ruth embraced her sister with the warm and 
undisguised affection of their former years. “ You 
are ill, dear Grace,” she exclaimed ; and Michael 
Kennedy looked concerned, and said he knew she 
had remained too long in town; and talked about 
the bracing air of the mountains, and how soon it 
would restore her bloom. But Grace only shook 
her head, and answered,—* It is better—much bet- 
ter, that I should be here.” 

Before the sisters retired to rest that night, they 
had an entire explanation of what had passed, with 
many charges from Grace that her secret should be 
maintained inviolate. “ For I determined,” continu- 
ed she, “that to you alone would I revealit; and 
do not name itto me often, dear Ruth, I will not 
trouble you much with whatI have suffered, or may 
suffer yet; but I entreat you, my best and dearest 
friend, to bear with me, if, when the sun is shining, 
and the woods are green, and the birds are singing, 
I cannot wander forth and listen to them as I have 
done, nor enter into full participation of your hap- 
piness.” 

Well was it for Grace that she had made the pro- 
viso; for when her father called her into the gar- 
den, on the following morning, and showed her 
his lowers, Ruth stepped forward, and, by more 
than wonted vivacity, spared her sister the power- 
ful exertion of being pleased. It became necessary, 
however, to explain to the old man the cause of her 
remaining with them: and when Ruth had told her 
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Through rude streams that course may fill, 
The self-same voice is murmuring still : 
But I am all alone, 
Alone, 
But I am all alone! 


It was not thus—not thus with me, 
Till summer friends were gone ; 
It was not thus,—it could not be, 
But winter comes—and misery,— 
And now I’m all alone. 
Alone, 
And now I’'mall alone! 


It was too much—the poor sufferer had tried her 
strength too far, and she was obliged to hasten out 
of the room to avoid the exposure of a violent fit 
of weeping. When Grace had closed the door of 
her own chamber, she gave full vent to her long im- 
prisoned feelings, while at intervals she could hear 
the music from the drawing-room, and distinguish 
the tunes she had been accustomed to play to wil- 
ling and apparently delighted listeners. “And 
this is the world,” exclaimed she, “for which I 
have sacrificed my peace of mind! No, no, I owe 
the world no grudge. I never loved it, nor sought 
its vanities; but there was one—” and she wept 


father just so much as she could not well avoid, he 
exclaimed, with warmth, that he had never liked 
the match, and was truly glad to find it broken off; 
nor did his dutiful daught: * deem it prudent or de- 
sirable to remind him of the part he had himself 
taken in promoting it. 

It was all in vain! Human ekill and human con- 
solation failed alike. The one was powerless to 
restore the body, the other unavailing to support 
the mind. “tis all in vain !” said the poor sufferer 
as she looked up into her sister’s face— we are 
struggling witha broken heart. For your sake, 
dear Ruth, Ihave contended with my feelings, I 
have tried to live; but my strength is failing every 

day, and you must forgive me if I cease to strive.” 

‘“‘ Tcan forgive you,” answered Ruth ; “ andsince 

Icannot save your precious life, I would almost 

rather lay your head in the grave, than see you suf- 

fer thus. I can forgive you—but will He forgive 

you who has appointed our duties, and amongst 

them that of self-preservation? Ican have no wish 

to detain you longer, but for the selfish purpose of 
seeing and serving you ; but, may there not stil] be 

some unfolding of His gracious will, some guerdon 

to receive atthe eleventh hour?” And from that 

day, Grace expressed no further wish to depart be- 





again with _— and unmitigated anguish. 


fore herappointedtime, butdrank her bitter draught, 
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and bowed in patient resignation. Nor were the 
remaining hours of her life unblessed to herself, or 
to those around her. Weaned from the world and 
its vanities, she offered up her last prayers in per- 
fect simplicity of heart; and that peace of mind 
which had for atime deserted her, returned to cheer 
her dying pillow. 

When Autumn came again and yellow harvest 
spread her golden store, Ruth Kennedy was solita- 
ry in her father’s home. Faithful in affection, faith- 
ful in duty, aud faithful to the memory of the dead, 
she never found a second object to supply her sis- 
ter’s place. She had no romantic fervor to make 
her sigh over the wilderness of life; but if the fond 
cherishing of dear memorials through future years, 
the long remembrance of one image unaffected by 
time—one image, of what, to her, was the perfec- 
tion of all loveliness, if the frequent sigh unheard, 
the tear unpitied, and the visiting of the lowly grave, 
forgotten by all beside—if these be tokens of affec- 
tion, or signs of sorrow, Ruth Kennedy was a mvur- 
ner indeed. 








The Orphan, 

Tue father of Charles Brandon, afterwards 
Duke of Suffolk, retired, on the death of his lady, 
to the borders of Hampshire. His family consisted 
of two sons, and a young lady, the daughter of a 
friend lately deceased, whom he adopted as his 
own child. 

This lady, being singularly beantiful, as well as 
amiable in her manners, attracted the affections of 
both the brothers. The elder, however, was the 
favorite, and he privately married her; which the 
younger not knowing, and overhearing an appoint- 
ment of the lovers to meet the next night in her 
chamber, he contrived to get his brother otherwise 
employed, and made the signal of admission him. 
self, thinking it a mere intrigue: unfortunately he 
succeeded, 

On a discovery, the lady lost her reason, and 
soon after died. The two brothers fought, and the 
elder fell. The father broke his heart afew months 
afterwards. The younger brother, Charles Bran- 
don, the unintentional author of all this family 
misery, quitted England in despair, with a fixed 
determination of never returning. 

Being abroad for several years, his nearest rela- 
tions supposed him dead, and began to take the 
necessary steps for obtaining his estates; when, 
roused by this intelligence, he returned privately 
te England, and for a time took obscure lodgings in 
the vicinity of his family mansion. 

While he was in this retreat, the young king, 
(Henry VIIL ) who had just buried his father, was 
one day hunting on the borders of Hampshire, 
when he heard the cries of a female in distress, in 
an adjoining wood. His gallantry immediately 
summoned him to the place, though he then hap- 
pened to be detached from all courtiers, where he 
saw two ruffians attempting to violate the honor of 
a young lady. The king instantly drew on them, 
and a scuffle ensued, which roused the reverie of 
Charles Brandon, who was taking his morning’s 
walk in an adjoining thicket. He immediately 
ranged himself on the side of the king, whom he 

then did not know; and by his dexterity soon dis- 





armed one of the ruffians, while the other fled. 


The king, charmed with this act of gallantry so 
congenial to his own mind, inquired the name and 
family of the stranger, and not only repossessed 
him of his patrimonial estates, but took him under 
his immediate protection. 

It was this same Charles Brandon who after- 
wards privately married Henry’s sister, Margaret, 
Queen Dowager of France; which marriage the 
king not only forgave, but created him Duke of 
Suffolk, and continued his favor towards him to the 
last hour of the duke’s life. 

He died before Henry ; and the Jatter showed, 
in his attachment to this nobleman, that, notwith- 
standing his fits of capriciousness and cruelty, he 
was capable of a cordial and steady friendship. 
He was sitting in council when the news of Suf- 
folk’s death reached him; and he publicly took 
that occasion both to express his own sorrow, and 
to celebrate the merits of the deceased. He de- 
clared that during the whole course of their ac- 
quaintance, his brother-in-law had not made a sin- 
gle attempt to injure an adversary, and had never 
whispered a word to the disadvantage of any one; 
“and are there any of you, my lords, whe can 
say as much?” When the king subjoined these 
words, (says the historian,) he looked round m ail 
their faces, and saw that confusion which the con- 
sciousness of secret guilt naturally threw upon them. 











The Poor Man’s Death-Bed. 
Tread softly !—bow the head— 


In reverend silence bow! 
No passing bell doth toll, 
Yet an immortal soul 

Is passing now. 
Stranger !—how great soe’er, 
With lowly reverence bow! 
There’s one in that poor shed, 
One by that wretched bed, 

Greater than thou. 


Beneath that panper’s roof, 
Lo! Death doth keep his state ; 
Enter—no crowds attend— 
Enter—no guards defend 
This palace-gate. 
That pavement, damp and cold, 
No whispering courtiers tread : 
One silent woman stands, 
Chafing, with pale, thin hands, 
A dying head. 
No busy murmurs sound ; 
An infant wail alone ; 
A sob suppress’d—again 
That short, deep grasp—and then, 
The parting groan! 

Oh, change, oh, wondrous change ! 
Burst are the prison bars! 
This moment there—so low 
In mortal pangs—and now, 

Beyond the stars! 
Oh, change ! stupendous change! 
There lies the senseless clod: 
The soul from bondage breaks, 
The new immortal wakes, 

Wakes with his God, 
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WALTER FORREST, 


The Young Soldier of Perkiomen. 


+ : 


Wuex the early darkness of a winter evening has 
gathered round, and the spirit of the storm is pour- 
ing abroad his fury over the earth, I love to join the 
friendly circle at the cheerful hearth, and listen to 
the tales of furmer times. There is much in the 
annals of our country to awaken the dullest soul, 
and many a tale that is told by the evening fire 
side is not inferior in point of interest to those that 
shed their fascinations over the pages of romance. 
It was at such an hour, and amid such a circle that 
the history of the young soldier of Perkiomen was 
related. Walter Forrest and Agnes Peters had 
grown up side by side like two young trees planted 
together, and as they will intertwine their branches, 
so had the hearts of the youth and maiden been 
mingled even from infancy. The parents of both 
were widowers, and resided on adjacent farms near 
the Perkiomen. Their rank in life was nearly the 
same, but incharacter they were widely different. 
William Forrest was the youngest son of an Eng- 
lish gentleman, in rather lunited circumstances, 
and as he could not hope for support from his fa- 
ther, immediately after his marriage he had emi- 
grated to Pennsylvania, and settled at Perkiomen ; 
where in the station of a farmer, he had attained a 
competency and even wealth—but he was not ex- 
empted from the ills attendant on mortality. The 
death of Mrs. Forrest, which took place before his 
youngest son, Walter, had attained his sixth year, 
throw an immoveable blight upon the felicity which 
he till then enjoyed—and some yeers afterwards, a 
dimness of sight, with which he had long been af- 
fected, terminated in total blindnexs—but his char- 
acter remained the same, and even inhis darkness, 
his amiable qualities and cheerful disposition drew 
round him many a friendly circle of the cld and 
young—and throughout the country, no name was 
more respected than that of Mr. Forrest. 


Mr. Peters, was also an Englishman, but his 
character was quite the reverse of Forrest’s. The 
incidents of his early life had given a tinge of stern 
melancholy to his disposition, almost approaching 
to misanthropy, and on the death of his wife, whom 
he had passionately loved, he determined to bury 
himself and his sorrows in the wilds of America, 
where he lived in a state of almost monastic seclu- 
sion, excepting occasional intercourse with William 
Forrest. 


Often were the soft silvery tones of the laughing 
voice of little Agnes heard in the dwelling of Wal- 
ter Forrest, who was but two years her senior, and 
from the difference of age as well as disposition be- 
tween his brother and herself, she soon became his 
only playmate. Nor as they advanced from infan- 
cy to childhood was the friendship broken that had 
twined itself round their young hearts—their pur- 
suits, their amusements were still the same, and 
even the moody humor of Mr. Peters was softened 
in favor of Walter Forrest. In whatever instruc. 
tions Agnes received from her father, Walter par- 





ticipated, and in all his studies she became a part- 
ner. To Mr. Forrest she was asa daughter, and 
after he became blind, often did she set for hours 
| together by his side, reading or warbling in his ear 
the ballads with which her memory was stored— 
then pausing to stroke back his silvery hair, she 
would throw her arms round his neck and cover 
his face with her affectionate kisses—at other times 
she would lead him out to the open air to enjoy the 
fragrance of spring, the singing of the birds and the 
calm sunshine, or guide him to the residence of her 
father, and there leaving him, bound off to meet 
| Walter on his return to his dwelling, or to share the 
occupation that detained him. ‘There was not a 
spot of green wood, nor a hill, nor dale, for several 
miles round, that they had not trodden together, 
and of which they did not know the shady coverts 
and secret recesses—amidst the morning dew, as 
noontide, and in the evening twilight, they were 
together bounding over the green hills, sketching 
the distant prospect, or seated on the banks of the 
Perkiomen, imparting to each other their different 
branches of knowledge, or telling their early tale 
of impassioned fondness, 





Thus years rolled on till youth succeeded infan- 
cy and childhood. At the age of eighteen, the per- 
son of Walter was tall and manly, and with the ex. 
pressive dark eve that shed a bright glow of intelli- 
gence over his open animated countenance, and 
the thick black curls that shaded his high forehead, 
he might be considered eminently handsome. Ag- 
nes had bright Jaughing blue eyes, and neither the 
beams of the sun, northe breezes that wantoned 
among the clustering ringlets of her glossy brown 
hair, had been able to deprive her polished brow of 
its ivory tint—the glow of health was on her cheek, 
and here were 


“The ruby lip, the dimpled chin, 
The bosom calin and pure within.” 


It need not be said that they loved, they could 
not have done otherwise—and their marriage was 
only delayed, until Walter should reach his twenty- 
first year. 


Hitherto their lives had been passed in almost 
unruffled happivess, but twelve months again rol- 
led round, the war of the revolution came like an 
evil plannet, and casta withering blight upon their 
hopes. Patriotism was a master passion in the 
soul of Walter Forrest, and in the inexpressible 
swelling of a youthful spirit, with the sanction of 
his father, he volunteered his services in the cause 
of his country—his offer was accepted, and with a 
swelling heart he prepared to fill the station of a 
captain in the American army. The parting of 
the lovers cannot be deseribed, but the hope of fame 
sustained the spirits of Walter, while Agnes retired 
to shed almost her first tears of sorrow. 

Mr. Peters did not openly espouse the cause of 
either party, but his prejudices were secretly in fa- 
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vor of the English, and from the time of Walter’s! joined the British army, and had fallen in the first 
departure, he withdrew himself more than former-| of his battles—and his father, he whom Walter had 


ly from the society of Forrest. At length ambition | 

obtained the mastery, and removing his daughte | 

to Philadeiphia, which was at that time occ upied 

by the British, he openly appeared in the character | 
of an officer of the crown. 

Captain Forrest still remained ignorant of this 
occurrence, when a foraging party of which he had 
the command, chanced to encounter a part of Col. 
Peters’, and a conflict ensued. The resemblance 
of their leader to the father of Agnes, immediately 
arrested the attention of the young warrior, but he 
banished the idea, until chance threw them togeth- 
er,and the truth flashed with agonizing certainty 
upon the mind—for a moment he recoiled, but he 
could not pause in the path of duty, and he dashed 
forward into the thickest of the batthe—« On, on, 
my brave boys,” cried he in the energy of despair, 
and the next instant the sword of Col. Peters was 
flourished above his head, “Traitor! Rebel!” ex- 
claimed he, but Walter with a shudder of horror, 
turned from the combat—for he could not raise his 
arm against the father of Agnes—his brain reeled, 
the scene swam before him indistinct and dim, and | 
alinost at the same momont, a ball entered his bo- | 
som, and he fell to the earth bleeding and insensi- | 
ble. 

When he recovered his recollection, he found 
himself in a strange apartment, and learned that he 
had been taken prisoner and carried to Philadel-| 
phia, where he had remained for several days in a} 
state of delirium. He anxiously inquired for Col. | 
Peters, and for Agnes; but without being able to! 
obtain any satisfactory evidence of the latter. Col. 
Peters, he was informed, had called frequently du- 
ring his illness, and had expressed much satisfac- | 
tion that morning on learning that his fever had 
abated. 

It was not without chagrin that Walter received 
information that he had thus lost the opportunity of | 
an interview with the Colonel, especially as he was 
about to leave the city, and the length of his ab-| 
sence would be uncertain. From his family he! 
could obtain no tidings, and the anxiety of his mind 
considerably impeded his recovery, which, how- 
ever, was slowly progressing. His total ignorance 





respecting all who were dear to him was inexpres- | 
sibly painful, yet it was not without mingled sen- | 
sations, that on his return from a short ramble, on | 
the first day he had quitted the house, he found 
Col. Peters seated in his apartment. “fam happy | 
sir,” said he with a sarcastic smile, “that you have 
so far recovered from the effects of your rebellious 
spirit.” 

Walter colored, but without noticing his speech, | 
anxiously inquired for Agnes. 

“ Walter Forrest,” answered he,in an altered | 
tone, “to you Agnes Peters is no more ; to-morrow | 
her hand will be given to another and you must | 
learn to forget her.” 

So saying, he placed a sealed packet in the hands | 
of Walter, and left him stupified with anguish. 


devotedly loved, and whose memory seemed like a 
guardian spirit to hover round his heart—that pa- 
rent was no more—he had gone duwn to the grave 
with a broken heart. The frame of Walter was 
too weak to bear this accumulated weight of wretch- 
edness, and with a groan of agony he fell senseless 
upon the floor. During the night his fever return- 
ed with redoubled violence, and for some weeks he 
remained insensible to his misery. However, his 
disease at length yielded to the power of medicine, 
and he once more slowly recovered. An exchange 
of prisoners had been effected, by which he was 
once more restored to liberty, and when his health 
permitted he again joined the army. He did not 
dare to visit the scenes of his childhood, for it seem- 
ed as if they were haunted by the ghost of his de- 
parted happiness—he was wretched—miserable— 
he felt that in the wide world he was alone—that 
there was none to love him—none whom be might 
love—he dared not trust himself to think on Agnes, 
not even to murmur her name in the secret recesses 
of his heart. He beheld others around him smiling 
and happy—but there was not one hope left on 

earth to soothe the bitterness of his spirit, and he 
had no wish but to offer up his life on the altar of 


his country’s liberty—he rushed into the wildest of 

. ; m . : 

the battle ; but it seemed as if his very wretched- 
ness had given him a‘ charmed life’—swords flash- 


ed harmlessly above his head, and the bayonet en- 
tered not his bosom. But the heart cannot live in 
utter hopelessness, and time dulled the poignancy 
of his feelings, while the spirit of patriotism kind- 


'led once more within his bosom. 


Several years had elapsed since the death of his 
father, when Walter was one day summoned to the 
couch of a British officer, who was a prisoner, and 
supposed to be mortally wounded. He instantly 
complied, and repaired to the bedside of the dying 
man. Life was on the verge of departing—the 
cold dews of death were already on his forehead— 
and Waiter gazed for some moments on the hollow 
cheek and heavy glared eyes before be recognized 


‘the aitered form of Col. Peters. Any animosity 


that he might have entertained towards the destroy- 
er of his happiness, was at that instant extinguished 
in the bosom of Walter, who, clasping the cold 
hand which the Colonel extended towards him, 
burst into tears. Peters feebly pressed the hand of 


his young friend, and a flush of shame colored his 


pale cheek, as he entreated the pardon of Walter, 
and requested him to be the protector of his child, 
when her father should be no more. Wallter’s heart 
beat violently, and he almost gasped for breath 
while the words he would have spoken, died away 
in inarticulate murmurs from his lips. “I have 
rendered you both unhappy,” continued the Colo- 
nel. ‘For Agnes never loved other than you—a 
| sudden illness delayed her union with the man for 


| whom I had intended her, and his subsequent death 


_ prevented itforever. ‘Therefore if your heart re- 
mains anchanged, she may yet be yours.” A stifled 


Almost mechanically he unfolded and glanced his| sob from Agnes, who, with her face concealed 
eyes over the pages of the epistle which Peters had | amid the covering of the bed, had been silently 
given him, but he was soon painfully awakened by| weeping, unnoticed by Walter, at this instant at- 
its contents. His brother, notwithstanding the en-| tracted his attention, and the next moment she was 
treaties, and even commands of his father, had| in his arms. 
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Mr. Epiror—I saw a notice, some weeks since 
in one of the papers, that a gentleman of this city 
was about writing a bock, the foundation of which, 


was the well known mysterious death of Miss | 





Guilielma 8 , of this city, which happened in 
the year 1798, who at that time resided in Green- 
wich street with her aunt. I was very much sur- 
prized to see this, as | was then engaged writing a 
tale for your magazine which turned on the same 
event. Iwasa little chagrined that nearly forty 
years should pass over, and no one thought of this 
as a fine subject for a story until I had commenced 
one. [threw my half finished work aside, in- 
tending to abandon it, since then I resumed it, 
thinking my humble tale would be seen by few, 
and could not interfere in the least with the novei, 
as I have merely used the fact of her death. 
E. R. S. 


Josern Denham, was the son of as good, quiet, 
and honest a quaker, as there was to be found in 
the cityof New York; yet, strange to say, although | 
he was brought up in the retired habits of the So- | 
ciety of Friends, and taught from his earliest child- 
hood, to subdue his feelings, and eschew all light 
behavior, he was as gay, as wild, and passionate, 
as if he had never sat for hours in the stillness ofa 
Friends Meeting. Amiable he was, and attached 
to his parents, yet he possessed a restless spirit 
which nothing could taine. Neglectful of his busi- 
ness,—he might be constantly seen around the 
hotel doors, lounging with the idlers he found there. 
Among the acquaintances thus formed, was a na- | 
tive of Alsace, a nondescript, who belonged to. 
)France yet whose native tongue was German. 
His history no one knew, nor his means of liveli-. 


Thood, but all that could be seen of his face, through 


“his bushy whiskers, and mustaches, bespoke one 
whose life had been sullied by the exhibition of the 
most violent passions. ‘ Dark vice,’ would not’ 
“turn abashed away” from him, but would greet 
him asa fellow demon. Yet to this wretch, the 
comparatively pure Joseph, had, ashe said, “taken 
a fancy,” and by his example, was fast plunging 
deeper and deeper in vice, and was only arrested 

‘in his career by the gentle voice of love. 


“Well Denham,” said Von Swartz, one bright | 
day, as they were both standing before a window | 
atthe City Hotel. “It is time to make our ar-| 
rangements for the races next Thursday.” “I can- 
not go tothe racesthis week,” saidJoseph. “ And 

_ why not.” “Hymen calls me away, Von Swartz.” 
‘“‘Hymen! mein gott! will you marry?” “ Not 
myself, but I shall assist atthe marriage of another 
on Thursday morning. The bridegroom is a friend 
of mine, and I am to be groomsman ; and more- 
over, one of the bridesmaids is the loveliest crea- 
ture in the city.” “A quakeress?” “Yes, anda 
milder, purer being, never graced the earth.” 


/own heart is not perfectly free, and I shall see you 
}amarried man some day. Young Denham sighed 
folded his arms, and was soon in a deep reverie. 
The Alsatian smoked his segar, and gazed at him 
At last he said, ‘‘ Joseph, you have 
ever acted towards me as a friend, why not trust 
me now! you are sad—Indeed I have observed 
your merry brow, often over cast lately. Talking 
of our troubles lightens them. Come—unbosom 
yourself to me and believe me, you will meet with 
true sympathy.” ‘ Herman, it is the old story— 
true love crossed. Yes, | was once beloved by, 
and even engaged to that sweet girl, but her father 
heard of some of my wild conduct, and forbade me 
the house. Since then, now some months, I have 
never seen her, except last evening, when I met 
her at the house of the bride elect. Ah, how like 
an angel she looked, and how like an angel she 
acted—she held out her hand kindly to me, but be- 
cause I imagined she had consented too readily to 
our separation, I behaved coldly, aye rudely to her. 
Wretch that I was!—a tear stood in her eye—l 
would have given worlds to have kissed it away, 
and sought many Opportunities to repair my fault, 
but could not—Von Swartz, Llove her more deeply 
than ever, and would she but be as once she was 
to me, I would forsake all my old haunts and dis- 
sipated friends, and live for her alone. No sober- 
sides of them all should go ahead of me, in the ca- 
reer of virtue. Itshall be so!” he exclaimed start- 
ing up—‘ No time like the present, I will now pay 
off all my old scores here, and return to my store, 
as a preliminary step to her favor.” Von Swartz 
was aghast—Joseph possessed a generous heart, 
and had always shared his purse withthe Alsatian 
who did notcontemplate with composure the pros- 
pect of losing one means of subsistence. He well 
foresaw, that when Joseph forsook this course of 
life, he would be “ whistled down the wind,” and 
left to shift for himself. He therefore determined 
in the dark recesses of his heart, to fasten himself 
on his unsuspecting friend, and drag him down so 
low in the haunts of vice, that there could no lon- 
ger be hope forhim. ‘To make him sin so deeply 
that his fair lady would be lost to him forever. Jo- 
seph was aneasy victim. His own open unsuspi- 
cious disposition, rendered him unable to penetrate 
into the vicious characters of his associates. And 
his recklessness and generosity, induced him to 
overlook, or forget all he did observe. He was 
thus a complete prey to the dark plotting Alsa- 
tian. 


The wedding day arrived—and as Herman Von 
Swartz had a great curiosity to behold the lady 
whom he considered as his rival with Joseph, be 
determined to repair to the meeting house. Her- 
man entered what seemed to him, the abode of 
silence. All the human beings there were appa- 
rently turned into stone. Quietly they sat, their 
eyes fixed on vacancy, or on the ground, commu- 


'in silence. 
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ning with their own hearts, in deep and solemn| up. 
On one side placidly reposed | ficate which was placed on a small table in front of 


contemplation. 


Many now pressed forward to sign the certi- 


many a blooming damsel, arrayed with sincere | the newly married pair, and among them was Von 
simplicity, engaged “in maiden meditation.” | Swartz, for an indefinable fascination drew him to 
While around them were their soberly appareled | the vicinity of the peerless bridesmaid. When the 


mothers. 
looking young men, and abstracted old ones, | 
whose serious faces were almost concealed, be- 
neath their broad brimmed hats. All sat wrapt, 
eivranced—their thoughts apparently freed from 
earth, had pierced the heavens, and reached “ that 
high world which lies beyond our own,” here 
were no ceremonies, no music to divert the atten- 
tion from their spiritual worship. On the high 
seat sat the elders who were permitted to speak 
when “ inwardly moved,” and beneath it were ar- 
ranged the bridal party. The bride wore a robe of 
spotless white bombazine, while around her shoul- 
ders hung a shawl of plain white merino, neatly 
hound with satin ribbon. A simple cottage hat of 
white satin, completed her attire. Joseph and the 
two other groomsmen were there, and the three 
bridesmaids. One of the latter was so superemi- 
nently beautiful, that Von Swartz confessed, in 
Europe or America he had never seen her equal. 
Her dark hair was classically parted over her inno- 
cent forehead, while the extreme whiteness of her 
skin, and delicate regularity of her lovely features, 
the stillness and the fixedness of her look, gave her 
the appearance of sculptured marble. Her dark 
soft eyes had been cast on the ground but as she 
accidentally raised them, they encountered the ad- 
miring gaze of the Alsatian, and immediately a 
vivid blush flashed o’er her face, like the tints of 
rose, which the setting sun throws over the snow 
tipt mountain. “ Angel ofinnocence,” signed Von 
Swartz. “ That blush belongs to me, ’tis I who 
should shrink from encountering the purity of 
those eyes—wretch! what do I here—I, whose 
hand is stained with blood. Who has revelled 
in iniquity, why do I brave the heavens by sully- 
ing the threshold of this house of holiness and sim- 
plicity, by my unhallowed presence. Ah! if she 
knew how like a serpent, I am about to steal into 
her Eden; if that lovely being could read in the 
deep recesses of my heart, how would she shudder 
and recoil from me as from anadder. The silence 
around him sank like a weight on the Alsatian’s 
heart. As if forced by a superior power to look 
within, the horror of the review overwhelmed 
him. Days of riot and excess, passed before his 
mental vision—crimes committed—time wasted— 
the broken hearts of those who loved him—his dy- 
ing mother’s curse, all arose so vividly before him, 
as he sat in that temple of silence, and purity, that 
his agitation became beyond his control, and at- 
tracted the attention of those around him. The 
dark eyed bridesmaid, bent on him a look of pity, 
as if she deemed him ill. Unable to sit longer, 
from the excess of his feelings Von Swartz was on 
the point of leaving the house, when a voice broke 
the stillness around. He turned, and beheld the 
bridal party all standing. The bridegroom in a 
low but calm voice declared that “ in the presence 
of God, and this assembly, he took Rebecca G 
for his wedded wife, etc.” The bride repeated 
this, and the simple ceremony was concluded. 
The elders then shook hands and the meeting broke 





The other side was occupied by demure | bridal party retired, Joseph, as he passed his foreign 


‘friend, pressed his hand, and gave him an invita. 


| tion to his father’s house on the ensuing evening. 





The Alsatian had avoided respectable society, 
hitherto, yet his blood danced in his veins at the 
thoughts of meeting the lovely creature who had 
so strongly interested him that morning, and he 
readily promised to attend. 

On the evening specified, Herman Von Swartz 
drove to the house of Mr. Denham, or as he was 
called among his own people, “ friend Denham.” 
Here, in two rooms arranged with the chastest 
simplicity, were the elete of the Friends Society. 
The furniture was of the most costly material, but 
plain and unornamented. The carpets were of the 


richest description, although of subdued tints, and ° 


the walls were altogetherdevoid of picture, mirror 
or hanging. No music, no dancing, or cards were 
introduced to amuse the company, but in conversing 
with each other, they found a truer and purer en- 
joyment than if they had resorted to the above 
mentioned pastimes. In suchan assembly enlight 
ened minds feel themselves athome. As Herman 
listened, dissertations on science, literature and his- 
tory were heard around, even from the lips of the 
young and lovely. The ladies, as if firm believers 
of that Milton, from whom they so often quoted, 
were “ unadorned” by jewel, plume or scarf, and 
their noble forms and glossy hair, were seen to 
double advantage when not obscured by ornament. 
Joseph to the great joy of Von Swartz, introduced 
him to the charming bridesmaid. Was there no 
kind angel near, to intercede for that gentle being, 
and induce Joseph to hesitate, before he placed that 
son of Ellis in the path of the fair young quakeress? 
It is a simple ceremony, the introduction of two in- 
dividuals to each other— Miss A, permit ime to 
introduce Mr. B,” is easily said, yet to what conse- 
quences does it not often lead. In this case it was 
still simpler, “ Esther Hanway here is my friend 
Herman Von Swartz,” but the sorrows that sprang 
from it, were such, that could Esther have foresaw 
them, she would have shrank in horror from him. 
As it was, she entered into conversation with Von 
Swartz in rather more sprightly a manner, than 
was her usual custom to strangers, for she believed 
him Joseph’s friend, and him she loved, with a pure 
and unalterable affection. She had been forbid- 
den to have any communication with young Den- 
ham, and although they had been accidentally 
thrown together lately, still in compliance with her 
parents commands, the gentle Esther had avoided 
him more than in her own heart she wished. Next 
to himself, his friend claimed her attention, and 
her artless confidence and sweet vivacity com- 
pletely chained Von Swartz to her side. What a de- 
licious sensation thrilled through his heart, when she 
addressed him as plain “Herman,” after the fashion 
of her people. He felt like one who had emerged 
from outer darkness, to the brilliancy of day. 
Dazzled and delighted while Herman gazed into 
her innocent eyes, and her intellectual countenance 


expressive of interest in all he said, he asked hinr 
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self if it were not possible to gain this gentle crea- 
ture, with whom he seemed already to have found | 
euch favor. But there was another, who was also | 
looking into the speaking face of the young qua- 
keress, and to whomits expression gave no pleasure. 
Joseph could not endure to see her, whom he loved 
so passionately, and who always gave him the 
coldest reception, thus evidently pleased with the 
discourse of another. He was ignorant, that she 
bestowed her attention on him merely as the friend 
of one, whom she sought thus to please without in- 
fringing on her parents request. Esther continu- 
ed unconsciously to torture her poor lover, until he 
began to think the evening interminable. The 
venerable overseers, who had been appointed to 
keep the young folks in order, had retired some 
time, and now the bride arose to depart. Von 
Swartz kept near the party, and when they had re- 
turned from the dressing room, in their cloaks and 
hoods, he advanced to Esther, to offer his arm, to 
the carriage, Joseph, he saw was mustering up cou- 
rage todo the same, butby adexterous manceuvre 
the Alsatian contrived to arrive there at the same 
moment. They were on each side of her—Esther 
hesitated a moment, and then accepted the arm of 
Von Swartz, who not understanding she did vio- 
lence to her inclination in obedience to her parents, 
imagined she preferred him, and he gave a trium- 
phant glance, back to Joseph. Young Denham 
looked after them, bitterly repenting he had ever 
brought the Alsatian there to supplant him. He 
followed, and just arrived in time to hear, “« Good 
night friend Herman, don’t thee forget to come to- 
morrow night.” And “ good night freundin Esther, 
the stars will forget to shine, when Icease toremem- 
ber such a promised pleasure. The carriage drove 
off, ard a powerful grasp dragged Von Swartz 
from the light of the open door, to the shadow of 
the stoop. ‘ Der Feufel?” he exclaimed, * who is 
this.” “’Tis I,” cried Joseph, in an agitated whis- 
per. “ How dared you address yon pure being in 
ssuch a familiar strain.” «Softly Herr Joseph— 
"yor I shall be obliged to throw your high-mightiness 
in the gutter. “ Herman!—I thought you my 
friend—I confided my love to you. You know all 
_ Lam about to sacrifice, to gain her approbation,— 
to forsake my familiar friends,—my life of freedom, 
and gaiety, and pledge myself, never to stir from 
her side, whom I now feel to be dearer to me than 
ever,—and you treacherously seek to blast all my 
hopes, by winning her from me !” 

It was not the Alsatian’s cue to offend his weal- 
thy friend, and he soon succeeded in soothing his 
exasperated spirit, and in convincing him, that 
Esther only endured his society for Joseph’s sake, 
and loved him as well asever. This however, was 
not Von Swartz’s belief. Deceived by her ap- 
parent preference for him, he returned home that 
night, with his heart filled with visions of wealth, 


and pleasure, enjoyed with the lovely Esther Han- 
way. 


It was, however, absolutely necessary to put 
Joseph hors de combat, and to do this, he exerted 

: every we artifice, and seduction, with which he 
_ Was too familiar, to drive the unsuspecting Joseph 
_ 80 deep into the mire of iniquiy, that he could 
never hope to obtain Esther. 


Nay, so to disgust 





her, that if even her parents consented, she herself, 
would cheerfully resign him. Alas poor Joseph ! 
Surrounded by false and vicious friends, whom he 
had so rashly attracted about him, he plunged 
headlong down the depths of dissipation. In vain 
his weeping mother mildly entreated him to change 
his course of life. In vain the elders went to ‘treat 
with him ;’ promises of reformation, were all they 
could obtain. Joseph each time, resolved and re- 
resolved to lead a }etter life, but he was weak, and 
easily led by any one who would exert himself to 
influence him. This one, he found in the wily 
Alsatian, who followed in his career untiringly, 
like a vulture hovering over his prey. At last, 
when he supposed Esther's indignation, must have 
conquered her love, Von Swartz imagmed he 
might venture to declare his passion, and had no 
doubt he should be favorably received. Von 
Swartz possessed the talent of making himself 
agreeable in conversation, as he had seen much of 
life; and had a fund of amusing anecdotes ever 
ready, to amuse his listeners. Esther hke Desde- 
mona, would ‘seriously incline,’ to hear his tales of 
Jands beyond the sea, and his vanity induced him 
to place her attention to a deeper feeling. One 
bland summer evening, there was a party arranged 
to visit the Vauxhall Garden, which was then quite 
a fashionable place of resort, and Von Swartz was 
invited to join them. Esther walked with him, 
and he succeeded as if by accident, to draw her 
away from the party, into a lonely walk. Wher 
here, he began a topic which was usual with him 
of late ; the vices, real or imputed, of poor Joseph. 

“No one knows,” he said, “the pains I have 
taken with that reckless young man, te induce him 
to reform. Ihave been, I may say, bis guardian 
angel, ever at hand, to lead him aright. Argu- 
ments and entreaties, have been of no avail—dear 
lady—I have even ventured to use your name, but, 
hear it heavens !—even that had no effect on him. 
A name which to me, would have been a talisman, 
to follow to death, if needed, excned no emotion in 
his obdurate heart.” 

“Nay friend Herman,” said the agitated girl, 
pressing her hand on her heart to keep down its 
throbbing. “Thou need’st not expatiate on the 
errors of that unfortunate youth. Thou know’st 
my friendship for him, and ny only hope of peace 
now, is, to banish him entirely from my thoughts.” 

“ You are right dear madame, but believe, I do 
not heedlessly wound your feelings. All I say, is 
for the best. Like a skillful physician, if I would 
cure you, I must probe the wound. Pardon me, 
but I think the better manner to eradicate him from 
your friendship, would be, to force yourself, to 
hear all his enormities.” 

Esther turned from him, to conceal the tears, 
which, in spite of her self-command, were stream- 
ing down her face. 

“Could ye but have seen him,” continued the 
false Alsatian, ‘when the elders came to ‘treat 
with him,’ as you say,—to remonstrate with him 
on his ruinous habits, ere they turned him from 
the meeting, (as you know they have since done,) 
Iam sure no spark of pity or friendship would re- 
main even in your tender heart. I loved Joseph 
asa brother—I called him ever, mein freund, but 
from that time I lefthim. I have done with him. 
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His conduct is such, thatno man, who respects | future day I may find favor in those heavenly eyes, 


his own reputation, ought to hold communion with 
him more. We were sitting on the front steps, 
when these ancient and solemn old men advanced. 
They reminded me of the conscript fathers of old, 
and I felt as if I could have knelt, and asked their 
blessing, when Joseph—herr gott! how hardened 
must havé been his heart. 

“ Friend Swartz, in mercy stop !” cried Esther— 


and Iam satisfied ? 
| Esther looked up, and as the lamp which bung 
over their heads, shone down on her, Von Swartz 
‘saw she had been weeping. But she pressed her 
handkerchief over her eyes, and after an effort was 
calm. “Hear me Herman Von Swartz,” she said, 
' while the profound melancholy of her voice, told 
the deep feeling which reigned within. “ Thou art 


I cannot—will not listen to thee—thou knowest not | strangely deceiving thyself, but it is time all should 


how my heart is pierced.” 


be openness betweenus. Talk not to me of loving 


“ A few words dearest madam, and [have finish- | again, for that feeling has never yet left my breast. 


ed. The scoffing wretch spoke tothem as if they 
were dogs, told them it was ad d hot day, and 
asked them into take a glass of mint julap! what 
horrid insolence. Two of them turned away in 
tudignant silence, but the other—it was your own 
father fair Esther, gazed on Joseph while the tears 
rolled down his aged cheeks—* Oh Joseph, son of 
my old friend!” he said. “ Artthouso young and 
already so hardened! truly do I rejoiee that thy 
father Hezekiah is no more, for this sight would 
have snapt his heart intwain. But turn thee Jo- 
seph, ere itbe too late—and if there is joy in Hea- 
ven over a repentant sinner, surely there ought to be 
oa earth, and my arms will be the first to receive 
thee.” “Shame on the graceless wretch! how 
conld he turn from that good old man, with ribald 
oaths, knowing it was shutting the door of access, 
te the loveliest of earth's daughters. Ah! fair 
Esther!’ added Von Swartz, taking her hand ; 
“ had itbeen my happy fate, to be loved by one so 
peerless as thou art, how different would have been 
my conduct. Nay, take not this dear hand from me 





portion of that love vou have lavished on the un- 
grateful Joseph, and I shall not envy earth’s poten- 
tates !” 

Esther turned slowly round and gazed bewilder- 
ed in the face of the Alsatian. “ Love!” she gasped, 
“did | hear thee aright ?”’ 

“ Yes, dearest Miss Hanway, love!—my words 
seem tocreate surprize—can it be possible that the 
untiring devotion of my heart has been unobserved. 
Then hear it now. The most intense passion that 
ever burned in the breast of man, I feel for you, 
and all I ask, is asmali return from that gentle 
bosom, to make me the happiest of mankind.” 

* Ah, Herman,” said Esther, rising from the 
bench, on which they had been sitting. “ Sorry I 
am that I have not read thy heart before, and saved 
thee and myself, the pain of this avowal.” 

“ What mean you lady—sit down, I cannot un- 
derstand you.” 

“ Yes, it seemeth thou hast sorely misunderstood 
me, hitherto if thou dreamest IL can love again. No 
friend Swartz, thou art acqnainted with sume sad 
passages of my life, and knowest I can never be 
aught tothee but a friend.” 

“ Der Feufel!” exclaimed the vexed Alsatian,” 
“what does the girl mean, she loves me I know she 
does, but they will all have their airs. [know lady” 
he added aloud—‘“all you have recently felt for 
another, butas his conduct must have eradicated all 
partiality for him. from your pure breast, ard as the 
ties between you are broken, you will surely deign 
to look on one who loves as fervently as I do. J 
will not hurry you, but only give me hope that some 


The attachment I once acknowledged, for Joseph 
Denham, still exists in full force; yes, and always 
will, and here I tell thee decidedly, no man can ever 
succeed him in my affections.” 

“ What,” exclaimed Von Swartz passionately— 
you dare not tell me you prefer that wretched 
Denham to me—one who has scorned and left 
you.” 

“ Yes I do say it,” replied Esther, while her voice 
became tremulous with emotion, “ scorn me or love 
me as he may, I cherish for him those sentiments 
which death only can subdue. It pains me to be 
obliged to say allthis, but for thy sake, Ido it, for 
now thou see'st I never have, and never can love 
thee!” 

“ You shall love me,” exclaimed the Alsatian 
violently, at the same time throwing his arm around 
the trembling girl, and endeavoring to force her to 





seat herself beside him. “Am [to be refused for 
a sottish boy! No, by the heavens above, you 
shall not stir from this seat until you have sworn to 


| give me this hand.” 
sweet girl, let itbe mine forever; give me but one | 


“ Villanous Alsatian!” exclaimed a voice from 
the trees behind the bench, and a blow from an un- 
seen hand sent Von Swartz staggering across the 
walk. The terrified Esther threw herself on the 
seat, while Joseph, for it was he and Von Swartz. 
stood face to face, their passions apparently tow 
violent to give utterancein speech. ‘“ Treacherous 
deceiver!” burst from Joseph’s overcharged heart. 
“ At length thou art discovered! Yes, I have stood 
behind thee this last hour, whilst every muscle was 
strung to pain, to subdue myself to quietness, that 
not a wordthou hast uttered should escape. Base 
Alsatian! away. Thou my guardian angel !—my 
mentor !—Thou knowest,” added the excited youth 
as he drew near the Alsatian, and gazed into his 
face. ‘ Thou darest notdeny thou hast dragged me 
down, step by step, aye, against my own judgment 
into the mire that surrounds thee. And now thow 
thinkest to tread me down and exalt thyself in my 
place.” 


“Rail on,” said the Alsatian who stood with his 
arms folded, smiling scoffingly at the agitated Den- 
ham. “If I have effected this, so much greater is 
my joy. But Lhave not done with you yet, Herr 
Denham. There is a blow to be avenged, and,” he 
added through his closed teeth, “it shall be 
requited, for the revenge of Von Swartz is always 
sure |” 

Joseph turned from him, and approached Es- 
ther. “Dearest Esther,” he said, for all thou hast 
said in my favor, receive my warmest thanks. Be 
lieve me, I am notas black as yon fiend would make 





me, and when neat L appear before thee, it will be 
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with a redeemed name, and then we may be again 
happy.” ; é' ; 

- 4 Never !” exclaimed a voice near him, and look- 
ing up he beheld the Alsatian before them, and 
while every dark passion was expressed in his 
countenance, he addressed Esther. “ Adieu lady,” 
he said, but not forever—you will see me again when 
you little expectit. Dare not to think af love and 
happiness with him, for,” he added, while his eyes 
expressed a demon’s malice, “ you shall never be 
his bride. My dagger has reached as pure a heart 
as your own, and you are my bride, or death's !” He 
disappeared, and Esther terrified with all that had 
just passed, threw herself in Joseph’s arms and 
wept. His whispered vows of unaltered love, and 
determination to reform, and restoration tothe favor 
of the world, soon soothed her, and enabled her to 
meet her friends who just then appeared, with com- 
posure. 

Now that Joseph was thoroughly awake to his 
situation, and hisinterview with Esther had revealed 
to him all the devotion and constancy of her heart, 
his efforts to create a good name were unremitting. 
No young man was so steady at his business, or at- 
tendance on the meeting. Heart and soul were 
embarked in the work of reform, and after a long 
course of probation he was allowed to visit at Friend 
Hanway’s, where he had been a great favorite, and 
evento hope forthe hand of Esther. _ His petition 
to be again received in meeting as a member, was 
favorably listened to, and it was hinted to him, if his 
conduct continued to be as exemplary asit had been 
of late, he would be received again as a prodigal 
son. 

Time flew swiftly away, and Joseph by his sin- 
cere penitence, found favor in all eyes; so that when 
it was signified to Esther’s mother, by her daughter 
Judith, that the day was fixed for Esther’s wedding, 
she expressed no disapprobation. The consent of 
her parents could not be asked, as Joseph was not 
yet a member, and should Esther marry him, she 
also would be “ read out of meeting.” Her parents 
of course, could not give their consent, without in- 
eurring the censure of the meeting. This was very 
unpleasant on both sides, butit was often done, and 
sometimes the parties after due repentance, were 
both admitted into the meeting. 

Joseph’s new house was neatly furnished, and ar- 
ranged for the reception of the bride, who was to be 
married there in the evening, and in the presence of 
ecircle of friends. The ceremony was to be per- 
formed by a justice of the peace, for a “ hireling 
priest,” is a good quaker’s abhorrence. The pa- 
rave of a wedding train of coaches at the door, 
wou'd be very improper in the present instance, as 
the bride’s parents were supposed to know nothing 
of the matter. It was therefore arranged that Jo- 
seph siould come alone to the house of her aunt in 
G ~h street, in a sleigh for Esther, at eight 





door of her new house. 

The important bridal evening had arrived. Ina 
small front parlor sat the gentle bride with two of 
her sisters. She was inher bridal gear; in herdark 
hair shone no jewel or orange blossoms, it was part- 


ed in front, and wound in a knot behind, thus dis- 


est simplicity, and the trimmings obscured the 
noble contour of her bust. The three sisters sat in 
silence, awaiting the appearance of the bride- 
groom. 

“ Alas!” said Esther—I feel not as I once ima- 
gined I should, when about to be united to the object 
of my affection. This stolen marriage, although 
with the approval of my parents, weighs heavily on 
my spirits.” 

‘‘ Dear Esther,” said Judith, ‘thou needest not 
let this affect thee, thou knowest our parents have 
no objection, farther than sorrow to see thee read 
out of meeting. But as that happens so often it is 
not considered in the least disgraceful.” 

“ VetlI feel it soJudith; to be turned out of the 
meeting, where I have always sat with my parents 
and sisters, as one unwarthy to enter there—oh, 
sometimes [ think I will renounce Joseph, rather 
than have my name read from the high seat as a 
deiinquent!"” Judith was a kind creature, but had 
very little of what is called fine feeling, and could 
not enter into Esther’s sentiments; she however 
was worried to see that the tears of the bride were 
soiling her dress, and said anxiously—“ Dear Es- 
ther thou art tumbling thy nicely folded pocket 
handkerchief; there take this—and she offered her 
one of dark colored silk, which had been left there 
by hermother. Atthe sight of her mother’s pocket 
handkerchief, poor Esther's tears flowed. ‘Oh, 
my mother,” she said, ‘‘ must she not be present at 
my marriage. I must see her once more—I must 
kiss her before I go.” 

‘Nay Esther,” said Judith placing herself before 
the door— for that mother’s sake | entreat thee to 
remain here. Thou wouldst not have her to incur 
the meeting’s censure? Forgive me dear sister, 
but thou dost surprise me, by such excess of emo- 
tion. When the wedding is once over, we shall al} 
be happy together.” 

“I am wrong, I know,” said Esther sadly, “but 
I feel such heaviness at my heart, such an inde- 
finable fear of evil to come, which I cannot conquer. 
The words of that dark man, the Alsatian, are ever 
present to me, and I tremble at every noise I 
hear.” 

« He cannot harm thee,” said Judith, “ therefore 
dear sister, dismiss thy fears, and meet Joseph with 
smiles instead of tears.”’ 

Rachel, who had been sitting silently rocking 
herself in a chair, by the fire now spoke. “It has 
been borne into my mind this day, that it is an un- 
godly thing to break the laws of the meeting, and 
I also have had fearful intimations of approaching 
sorrow.” 

Judith did not reply, and the three sisters sat in 
silence around the fire until aroused by the stop- 
ping of a sleigh. ‘So soon,” said Esther—“ the 
clock on the mantel points at a quarter before 
eight.” 

«« Lovers are impatient,” said Judith, “ but I will 
run and see if it be he.” She opened the street 
door, and there wasa sleigh, and as she supposed, 
Joseph in his peculiar cloak. She ran back and 
hurried Esther away, who kissed her sisters, and 
sprang into the sleigh, which quickly drove from 
the door. The two sisters returned to the fire and 
were expressing their gorrow at Esther's unwonted 





paying 2 advantage, the classic form of her head. 
white ine ties arranged with the great- 


dejection, when the clock struck eight. At the 
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same moment a sleigh stopped before the door, and | the bride,” exclaimed several voices, and the un- 


Joseph was heard speaking to the driver. 


both started—“ What can this mean,” said Rachel. | rable fate, fell senseless on the floor. 


They | happy bridegroom, now fully conscious of his mise- 


The alarm- 


“ They must have forgotten something. I will go|ed guests gathered around him, and laid him on a 
and see.” Judith opened the door and Joseph ran | sofa, and after using restoratives he appeared to 


into the room, his countenance expressive of joy | recover. 


and happiness. “‘ Has Esther forgotten any thing,” 
said Judith. ‘“Forgotten—I know not, but hope 
she has not forgceiten me; come sister Judy, run 
up and tell her lam waiting, and that the company 
are ready to receive the fair bride.” Rachel sank 
with a groan into her chair, while Judith stood sta- 
ring wildly in Joseph’s face. 

“ Judith !—Rachel !—whatis the matter with you, 
is my Esther ill, if so tell me at once, and do not 
stand looking so horridly at me.” 

“ Did not Esther go with thee,” gasped Judith— 
“dear Joseph didst thou not leave here with her in 
a sleigh a quarter of an hour since.” 

« A sleigh !—with Esther! what dost thou mean, 
I have but just left home.” 

“Thou wast here,” said Judith wildly. I saw 
thee in that cloak when [Esther entered the sleigh, 
thou art joking—tell me so and relieve iny misery.” 

The paleness of death, took the hue of joy from 





the countenance of the unhappy bridegroom. His 


eyes were riveted on Judith, without the power of | strangling the Alsatian, 


He sat up, and gazed around, with his 
eyes opened widely, but expressing no conscious- 
ness, and as if he were endeavoring to take in the 
sense of all he saw. Suddenly, intelligence rushed 
to his eyes, he sprang up, exclaiming wildly— 
“Why do you stand idly here ; Von Swartz has 
carried off Esther'!'—Follow me, or she will be 
murdered!” He rushed from the room. 

“ What does this mean,” said the justice. 

“I know not,” said Jeremiah, Esther’s brother, 
‘but Esther is not here, and I goto seek her.” 
The terrified brother and most of the gentlemen 
present, followed Joseph out of the house. The 
frightened ladies, meanwhile crowded sorrowfully 
around the fire, to speculate on the fate of the gen- 
tle bride. 

The justice and several others, went to the Alsa- 
tian’s lodgings. As they ascended the stairs, voices 
were heard in altercation in bisroom. When they 
opened the door, they beheld Joseph, without his 
hat, and with his vest open, shaking and almost 
“ Villian!” he exclaimed, 


moving or speaking. ‘“ What can this mean,” he| “Give me back my Esther! what have you done 
£ | a y y 


said at last, gazing fearfully around. ‘Can it be 
one of the groomsmen.” } 

“ Nay Joseph,” cried Rachel springing from her 
chair. “ Esther is lost !—Fly !—It is the Alsatian. 
He has vowed revenge, oli, fly and save her.” 

Joseph with a cry of horror, rushed from the 
house, and sprang into the sleigh. “ Drive on 
Nathan !” he cried, drive on for your life! “Where 


shall I go Joseph,” said the startled servant. ‘Go! 


| 





aye, where shall | go, what shall Ido!” and the 


with her. Where have youplaced her. Give her 
to me, or I will strangle you on the spet!” 

«“ Gentlemen, exclaimed Von Swartz when he 
beheld them—* release me from this madman.” 

“Nay, Joseph,” interfered Mr. M the jus- 
tice. ‘Leave this man to me, and if he has done 
this, you shall have justice.” 

« Justice !” said Joseph bitterly. “ After Esthes 
is murdered, of what avail will that be to me.” 

“May I ask,” said Von Swartz, “ why I am in- 





wretched man dropped powerless into the seat. A | debted to this visit, and of what, this young man ac- 
hand was on his arm, and Judith, who had follow- | cuses me.” 


ed him, said—* Do nothing rashly, Joseph; it may 


be a joke of one of the groomsmen—go first to thy | M 


“If I understand the matter rightly,” said Mr. 
,“ You are accused of mwtrdering, or ab- 





house, and if Esther is not there,” and her heart | ducting a young lady, and you can best tell if you 


sank atthe fearful thought, “ then fly to the Alsa- 
tian’s lodgings.” , 

“ Drive home!” cried Denham in a voice of 
thunder, and the sleigh skimmed rapidly over the 
snow. As they whirled along, the brilliantly light- 
ed shops, the merry jingling of the sleigh bells, and 
the laugh, and seng, from the numerous sleighing 
parties that passed him, seemed but mockery to his 
miserable heart. In vain he endeavored to still his 
apprehensions, by hoping to find his bride at the 
house, the dark countenance of the Alsatian, was 
ever before him, and his threats of vengeance rang 
in hisears. How bitterly did he curse the folly 
that induced him to place himself in contact with 
sucha ruffian. ‘ Oh God,” he cried, “ my pun- 
ishment is just, I did not deserve to be happy; but 
oh, save my gentle Esther from harm.” 

The sleigh stopped before a splendidly illumina- 
ted house, and Joseph bounded up the steps and 
threw open the parlor door. Slowly and fearfully 
he gazed around him. The justice was there— 
the company were all assembled, and there were 
the bridesmaids, and groomsmen, but she he sought 
was notamong them. The bride was lost. 
“Where is Esther? Why dost thou not bring 








are guilty or no.” 

The Alsatian quailed before the stern gaze of 
Mr. M , but quickly recovering, he said, “I 
have very little to do with young ladies, sir. May 
I ask the name of the oné in question.” 

“Thou knowest too well,” groaned the un- 
happy Joseph. ‘ Thy savage threats of revenge 
and murder, still ring in my ear.” “If this is so,” 
said the justice, you must come with me, sir, and 
we will see if a court of justice, cannot elicit any 
particulars from you.” 

“ Nay, do your best,” said the Alsatian. ‘ You 
found me here, reading in my room, and if any one 
can prove I have not been here all the evening, let 
him do it.” 

The truth of this struck Joseph to the heart. Yes, 
Esther was lost to him forever, and the Alsatian 
would escape, unpunished, A groan of deep suf- 
fering burst from him. He grasped the Alsatian’s 
arm and gazed piteonsly in his face. ‘Oh, Von 
Swartz!" he said, “If thou hast one drop of human 
blood in thy heart, tell me where I may find my 
Esther. »Take pity onmy despair, and relent from 
thy dreadful purpose. What wouldstthou? Re- 
venge? Behold me, a despairing suppliant before 
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thee. Art thou not satisfied!” “The Alsatian 
gazed on the frantic youth, and with a sneering 
smile, said in his native language, Ja! ich bin auf 
dich und auf thr geracht. Aye, [am revenged on 


her and on you!” 

The friends of the unfortunate bridegroom now 
surrounded him, and endeavored to persuade him 
to leave the room. 

« One word more,” he said, struggling from them, 
“one more appeal and I am done ; hear me, Alsa- 
tian. Thou didst only vow revenge, in case she 
married me; we are not married, and here I bind 
myself if thou wilt restore her to her mother’s arms 
never to see her more. Herman! speak, thou 
knowest with what an absorbing idolatry I loved 
her, I give her up; but oh, do not harm that gentle 
being!” The Alsatian stood with his arms folded, 
gazing scoffingly in the face of his wretched vic- 
tim, and like another Zanga, he said, ‘‘ Groan 
on! thy groans are music to my soul.” 


Two days after this the family of the lost Esther, 
were all sitting together around the fire. In a large 
stuffed chair in the corner, sat the mother, herhands 
were clasped together, and her eyes were fixed on 
the flickering flame before her, her countenance as 
well as those around, was expressive of the deep- 
est heart-seated woe. Silence was in the room, 
for all there had been taught early to repress every 
outward demonstration of feeling, and tears and 
sobs were deemed a weakness. The door opened 
and Amy R , acelebrated preacher entered the 
room. A silent grasp of the hand from all, and a 
whispered “ how is thee Judith,” and “how art 
thou friend Amy,” was the only greeting between 
them. She then slowly laid aside her close bonnet, 
and hooded drab cloth cloak, and displayed under 
her small simple cap, a face expressive of kindness 
and pious humility. She seated herself and for a 
few moments, the silence was only disturbed by 
the rising wind without. At last she began ina 
soft low voice, to tell them that she had been in- 
wardly moved that day to call upon them and give 
them a few words of religious counsel, and conso- 
lation on their late bereavement. That it had been 
“borne in upon her mind,” to speak to them of 
peace from on high, and remind them of the prom- 
ises which would heal their broken hearts, and bind 
up their wounds. The words of consolation and 
pity, flowed gently from her lips, and while her 
hearers listened, the insufferable weight seemed 
to be leaving their hearts; and their thoughts were 
gradually withdrawn, from the sorrows of earth to 
their “ fathers house” above. She then asked 
them to kneel in supplication, to that being, who 
could alone sooth their griefs. The prayers and 
heavenly counsel of the good Amy, came like a 
healing balin, to the hearts of the unhappy family, 


and they were soon enabled to converse calinly on 
their loss. 


At that moment, a servant beckoned Jeremiah 
out of the room. He went to the door, and was 
told, a gentleman in the front parlor, wished to see 
him. _ Here he found a stranger, who, after keep- 
ing him some time, with the tantalizing intimation 
of having unpleasant news to communicate, which 
would demand all his fortitude,—at last told him 
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cavity, out of town, (now near the corner of Spring 
and Green streets,) which it was supposed might 
be his sister, and that his presence was required 
atthe spot. The young man raised his eyes to 
heaven for support in that trying moment, and 
then having subdued his feelings to christian re- 
signation, followed the stranger into the sleigh. 
They drove in silence until they arrived at a large 
and desolate field, where they saw a collection of 
people, standing on the edge of a deep cavity— 
gazing below. Jeremiah approached—threw one 
glance into the horrid abyss, and turned shuddering 
away,—there, far down in that gloomy and revolt- 
ing spot, lay a fair young girl, whose dark hair, 
several persons were endeavoring to disengage 
from the snow, which surrounded her. Jeremiah’s 
usual subdued, and passionless exterior, would 
have pronounced him, a youth of little sensibility ; 
but the agony, that rent his heart at that moment, 
told a different tale. He turned from the dreadful 
spot, so completely unnerved, that he was obliged 
to be supported. 

“ Alas!” he sighed, as he gazed around on that 
lonely plain, swept by the wintry blasts. ‘“ What 
a dreary resting place, for the gentle Esther! what 
a dismal nuptial couch for a blooming bride !” 

An arm was placed within his, and the stranger 
who had brought him there, and who was also the 
landlord of a small tavern near the place, now 
whispered that the body was about to be deposited 
in his house, and it was necessary for him to go 
and identify it. 

“No, no!” cried the agenized brother,—“ spare 
me that!—I cannot again look on yon heart-rending 
sight!” 

The landiord by soothing and entreating him, 
at last drew him tothe room. One glance was 
enough. ‘“ My sister! My Esther!” he cried, 
‘would I could have died for thee !” 


Yes, there she lay, that lovely being, in the 
tavern bar room, laid out on a common pine table. 
Her satin wedding robe was stained with blood 
and mire, and her long black hair frozen in masses 
on her snowy neck. Her soft eyes were open and 
her countenance was expressive of terror, and 
despair. The wretch that murdered her, had 
plunged a dagger in her heart, which still remained 
there, as a witness against him. The weapon of 
death had struck through a white rose, which had 
been placed in the bride’s belt by her sister, and its 
delicate leaves were spotted, with the life blood of 
the lovely girl. A group of rough looking men, 
were standing around, and the tears that occasion- 
ally dropped from their eyes, told the sorrow such 
a piteous sight produced. The mistress of the 
house stood weeping violently, at the fate of the 
fair being before her. 

“ What a black hearted fellow that must have 
been, who did that deed,” observed one of the 
group. 

“ Yes,” said another, “I should’nt like to stand 
in his shoes at the last day.” 

“ Poor young creature,” said the hostess, while, 
as she bent over the corpse, her tears fell on its 


face, “ what must her mother feel! Suppose it 
had been my own child! Oh, the villain! he’s 





a young female, had been discovered in a deep 


worse than a Narragansett Injin! If I had him 
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in my power, I warrantI'’d make him suffer for ; the delicate hand to his forehead, while a groan of 


this.” 


the deepest anguish burst from his inmost soul. 


‘‘ Nay, Sarah,” said her husband; “never fear, |‘ Revenge !” he said in a low voice ofagony, “what 
he will suffer enough, leave him to his maker. Did | is revenge—love has conquered vengeance. Ah 
not we read last Sunday— Vengeance is mine, 1) Esther! liebe Esther! I never knew the deep love J 


’ 


will repay.” 

“Landlord,” said one of the men, ‘have you any 
kind of an idea, who could have beenat the bottom 
of this bloody business ?” 

“I've a kind of a notion, but mum—for if the co- 
roner’s jury in the next room hear us they’ll have us 
up and examine us in no time.” “I've he’ern, it was 
akind of a furriner.”” The landlord nodded saga- 
ciously. 

“ Do tell!” inquired the landlord’s wife. “‘Welll 
never thought our folks had ahand in it; if there is 
ever an ugly job, done in this country, you are sure 
to hear it was by some one from over the water. I 
wish to gracious,’’ she added vehemently, that the 
ocean was twice as broad as it is.” 


At that momenta young man burst into the room 
with his dress disordered, and his countenance ex- 
pressive of insanity. ‘ Where is the coroner!” he 
exclaimed loudly. ‘* Where is the justice! I have 
come to surrender myself as a murderer. Here in 
the face of the world, [come to proclaim myself, 
Joseph Denham, as the murderer of Esther Han- 
way.” 

Joseph !”” exclaimed Jeremiah, rushing into the 
room and grasping hisarm. ‘“ What is it thou say- 
est, thou can’st not mean it!” 

“Ido mean it Jeremiah!” 

“Thou art beside thyself—thou never couldst 
have placed that dagger in thy own Esther's 
heart !” 

“I did not plunge the dagger, but I placed the 
wretch in her path who did the deed. It was my 
folly, my wickedness which brought all this deso- 
Jation onus. Aye, gentlemen ofthe jury,” he cried 
tossing his arms violently; “ Ileft my pure home, 
and herded with the monsters of the earth, and 
brought them from their den to devour that gentle 
Jamb.” 


“ Dear Joseph!” said Jeremiah soothingly, “thou 
knowest not what thou art saying, thou wouldst 
criminate another without proof.” 


Joseph with a sharp cry rushed towards the 
corpse. He opened her hand, and exposed to view 
a dark brown tassel, with an embroidered heading, 
which was instantly recognized by all present, as 
one of those ornaments, usually wore on gentle- 
men’s coats, and more particulariy by foreigners. 
Jeremiah’s cheek blanched as he remembered such 
tassels on the dress of the erring Joseph's profligate 
friend, the Alsatian. “ Here is a damning witness!” 
cried Joseph. 
coat from which this was torn—aye, torn in dying 
agony, by my poor—lost ” with a hysteric sob, 
the wretched young man fell insensible on the 
corpse of his murdered bride. He was carried from 
the room by the compassionate Jeremiah, and some 
of the surrounding people. There were but a few 
leftin the rooin, and these were wiping away the 
tears which blinded them, when atall swarthy man 
entered. His hat was pulled over his eyes, and his 
cloak concealed the remainder of his face. He 
advanced to the corpse, knelt down, and pressed 





“Jeremiah, thou hast seen the very | 


| 
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bore thee until this hour. Oh, ruler above,” he ex- 
claimed, lifting his hands on high, “give me but 
power to undo this fiendish deed, and hurl me to 
the depths of eternal despair!” He leant over the 
inanimate form of his victim, and with a voice al- 
most indistinct with passionate emotion, said, “ In- 
jured loveliness! could I but plunge this steel in 
my bosom, and thus bring life to thine, how readily 
would I do it! But it is in vain—my destiny is seal- 
ed. Years of penitence and penance must expiate 
thisdeed. Farewell only loved! that my dark crime 
may be ever before me,” he said taking the blood 
stained rose from the bosom of the corpse, “ this, 
a fitting emblem of that murdered purity, shall be 
placed above the crucifix in my solitary cell, as an 
ever living memento of the foulest deed that ever 
angered Heaven.” He kissed the cold forehead 
of the lovely bride, and drawing bis cloak around 
him, disappeared from the view of the bewildered 
inmates of the lonely tavern. E. R. S. 
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She sat within the Abbey Walls. 





A maiden was there from her father’s halls, 
A being born to love and bless: 
She sat within the abbey walls, 
The living form of loveliness. 
A lovelier face I ne’er had met, 
For she was beauty’s brightest gem ; 
And her waving tressex of silken jet, 
Were festoon’d with a diadem. 


Her lips, which sham’d the rose’s red, 
Proclaim'd what words can never speak ; 
Tho’ eighteen summers scarce had shed 
Their warmth upon her crimson cheek. 
But faintly falls descriptions praise, 
"T were vain to picture such a scene ; 
And even royalty was mark’d to gaze, 


Ad:niringly on the lovely Queen. 
-_eoeo 
Beauty’s Queen. 


Where joy and pleasure held their throne, 
Throughout that bright and dazzling scene, 
A throb of rapture rarely known, 
Fill’d every heart for “« Beauty’s Queen,” 
Of graceful form, and noble birth, 
A boon, in trustto mortals given ; 
She came awhile to cheer our Earth, 
Ere she should grace her native Heaven. 


And dyed with tint of Heaven’s own blue, 
Beneath a brow of purple white, 
Refulgent mirrors met my view 
In melting orbs of liquid light. 
Farewell, thou ‘‘ Beauteous Queen,” 
Intwine with evergreens thy brow; 
Add lustre to thy envied name 
As youth’s bright garlands wreath it now. 
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4 had formerly travelled, and whither an excellent 
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A DREAM, 


Ge 


Ir was on asurly October day, that after having 
taking a peep at the ancient regal palace of Scone, 
I found myself, by three in the afternoon, with my 
feet on the fender, within the Salutation Inn at Perth. 
I had secured my seat to Edinburgh in the Spring 
Eagle; so had nought to do, but look forward tomy 
solitary dinner, for which preparations were making. 
A volume of Washington Irving's Tales of a Travel- 
ler lay on aside table; and I endeavored to fill up 
the hours of vacuity over the pages of that accom- 
plished and admirable writer. 

Indeed, so much was I interested, that, however 
impatient before, I felt annoyed when the horn 
blew; and half reluctantly took my seat in the 
coach, into which two passengers had already step- 
ped. They appeared, from several circumstances, 
to be husband and wife. 


The lord and master of the twain was a gentle- 
man of some fifty-five years, and the Lady, I 
should judge was about seventy. He had coiled 
himself into a corner, which he left not unoccupied, 
being a personage of imposing dimensions. A 
low-crowned broad-brimmed chapeau was slouch- 
ed over his eyes; and a Spanish cloak of blue 
frieze, ample of fold, with a read collar, of the 
poodle-dog style of beauty, clasped tightly about his 
neck, left not much of his countenance visible ; save 
a little pair of black eyes, that glanced like a rat’s, 
and two promontories, which might be guessed as 
the tips of his nose and chin. Immense bunches 
of lanky hair overhung his ears, and altogether, 
his hair was that of a substantial Lowland grazier. 

The wife—for so the ‘my dears’ that floated be- 
tween them pointed her out to be—was externally 
the reverse, of all this. She was shivelled and 
scraggy, one of Pharaoli’s Jean kind ; with a treble- 
toned voice which omened her capability of scold- 
ing. Ever and anon, she made a silent appeal to 
her snuff box—but, without this, her devotion to the 


_ “noxious weed’ of Sir Walter Raleigh might have 


been shrewdly imagined, from a certain expression 
of the nose and mouth, peculiar to all votaries of the 
herb. 

The halcyon days of courtship having no doubt, 
tong ago passed over between them, they found lit- 
tle to say to each other—and nothing to me. As we 


. passed over Kinnoul Hill, twilight was setting in, 


and the day died away beyond the summits of the 
western Grampians. The eyes of the grazier, who 
sat like a Polar bear in the corner began to gather 
straws; and, at a rough rut on the road, I could per- 
ceive the head of Madame nodding ala Mandarin. 

The evening was cloudy and without frost: and 
Thad occasionally a glimpse of the evening star. 
over the flying rock. The banks and forests by the 
way side looked sombre and gloomy; and resting 
my chin on the umbrella between my knees, imagi- 
nation transported me to the mountain solitudes of 
the Apennines and the Abruzzi, amongst which I 


picture which I had recently seen, carried my recol- 
lections. 

One scene, however, was uppermost in my mind. 
Never shall I forget the events of that evening. 


The Estafetta had left Distria at three, and we ex- 


pected to reach Rocca Priori by night-fall, the day- 
light being yet tolerably long, and eked out by an 
early moonrise. 

Here were we three strangers, associated acci- 
dently—companions in travel for the last two days— 
and bound together only by one tie of unity, that of 
reaching our rendezvous in company. 


Methinks I see him yet:—Opposite to me, with 
his back towards the horses, (a pair of sorry nags, in 
sorrier harness,) squatted a lusty Capuchin frias, 
whose conversational powers had been gradually 
wearing themselves out in anecdotes of monastic 
life, so full of pathos and simple beauty, as would 
have almost weaned an alderman to seclude himself 
from all the world congregated at a civic feast, and 
have made him abhor the bare mention of calapash 
and calapee; and by my side, sate an elegantly 
formed female, through whose close veil I could yet 
snatch traces ofa beauty, which downcast eyes and 
a mournful silence could not obscure. A richly fur- 
red cloak was thrown across her shoulders, to pro- 
tect her from the damps of the evening, and from 
the cold, which after sun-set, frequently becomes 
almost piercing in these elevated regions. It was 
evident that her fate had been a melancholy one, and 
that, probably, the darkness of it was not yet over. 
She travelled under the escort of the holy father, 
and not unlikely, her destiny was the convent. 

At asmall way-side inn we changed horses, and 
proceeded, without dismounting from the vehicle. 
Our road now became more steep and rugged; and 
crack, crack, wentthe whip of the driver. As we 
slowly wound along the ascent, we had time to sur- 
vey the magnificent and ever-varying scenery 
around us. The wild fowl] sprang from the thickets; 
and as the bright sunshine shot from the west, the 





alternations of light and shade became extremely 
picturesque in the rugged outlines of the wooden 
crags, and the slumbrous twilight of the valleys, 
into which a hundred streamlets fell sparkling. The 
poor animals soon became jaded ; and a‘ Cosyette !” 
and ‘ Corpo del Bacco !’ was uttered by the irritated 
brandisher of the whip. 


Evening was setting in apace, and the Capuchin 
fidgetted about, as if he was uneasy. Looking 
across me, he ejaculated with something of anxie- 
ty—‘‘ I fear we shall get belated here. Weare yet 
seven miles from our destination and these very 
passes around us have not long ago, been the scene 
of robbery and murder. The village of Rocca 
Priori should have been reached by this time—that 
ever we shall reach it, Inow much doubt.” 

“ Per V'amor di Dio! say not so ;” exclaimed the 
beautiful Signora, starting in alarm, ‘“‘ Let me not 





fall alive into the hands of those ruffian banditti ! 
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Methought I was about to enter a peaceful sanctua-| that we were through these wild passes unques- 


ry—and distress is still my companion. 
not better dismount and return. 


Had we} tioned. We are but as clay in the hands of the pot- 


ter! Would we were all safely landed within the 


“ Be not alarmed, Imilda,” said the Capuchin in! gates of our monastery of San Francesco; and it 
a soothing tone. “The dangers of these roads| might rain apple blossoms in January, ere they got 
may have been overdrawn; and although my pro-| me out again, to wander on any of their confound. 
fession forbids the use of arms, I doubt not our fel-| ed missions.” 


low travellers does not journey unprotected.” 

“ I confess,” returned I, groping in the side pock- 
et ofthe carriage, for the wooden case containing my 
pistols, “ that | am not perhaps so well prepared as 
I might have been:—since so much danger is to be 
apprehended ; for I was not aware of this route 
being infested in the manner you mention.” Round 
and round went my hand in the bottom of the pock- 
et; the case was not there—nor, to my mortifica- 
tion, to be found within the vehicle. 

“ This is most extraordinary,” Lexclaimed. “ It 
is not possible, thatin my hurry, I have left the 
case on the table? No—no—itcannotbe. Ihave 
a distinct recollection of having put it into the 
pocket here, just after you, Sir, had got in—and be- 
fore L returned for my cloak, which one of the ser- 
vants was drying for me. Lam as well assured 
that I placed it in this pocket, as 1 am of my own 
existence.” 

“ Indeed,” said the Capuchin, “ why itis not a 
little extraordinary, and somewhat unaccountable : 
but really, what we firmly intended to do, occasion- 
ally wears, in memory’s eye, the aspect of some- 
thing we have done ; so much so, that it is difficult 


“ Alas!” said the fair Signora, sobbing, ‘‘ I seem 
destined to bring sorrow on all who even commise- 
rate my situation. Would that I had died rather 
than have involved thee, holy father, in my “ wretch- 
ed fate.” 

We had by this time gained the summit of an 
eminence, from which we perceived, that the wild 
dim mountain scenery completely girdled up around. 
Nature here reigned in her stern and savage mag- 
nificence. The scope of the eye took in no vestige 
of man, or of his molehill works. Over abrupt 
and tremendous precipices hung venerable trees, 
that seemed almost mysteriously to have found foot- 
ing. An occasional wild goat stood picturesquely 
on some bare ledge beween the eye and the hori- 
zon ; and through clefis and fissures, rivulets, whose 
waters sparkled in the mellow rays of the setting 
sun, tumbled flashing into the dim and rayless val- 
leys. Over all, the eagle screamed and soared 
dashing the last crimson beams of daylight from his 
majestic pinions. 

Descending the winding road we came to an 
angle which showed to us a fresh expanse of Alpine 





| 


scenery—and there, between two parted hills, the 


in such cases te discern between the intention and | light of the west broke in upon a platform of sod, 


the fact. 
zi may have been drawn to me by an overcharged 
pencil, Surely man’s nature cannot be in any 
state so degraded, that he would refuse mercy to a 
helpless maiden, or to an unoffending son of the 
Church! And your being in such company may 
be a sufficient protection for you, 

My heart could not but suften at this speech of 
the Reverend man, which betoken so much simpli- 
city and ignorance of the ways of a wicked world. 
“ Would holy father,” returned I, « thatthe heart of 
man were as you imagine it!” 

“ Have you then no other means of defence about 
you?” asked the Capuchin earnestly. 

It now oecurred to ne—for I had forgotten it till 
this time—that I had a blade in my walking cane. 
“ This cane is a sword-stick, said I, and may in 
extremity serve us instead of a better weapon.” 

“ Unsheath it!” cried the Capuchin loudly, for we 
were just driving past a mountain torrent, which 
rendered his accents nearly inaudible—unsheath 
it, and let me see what sort of a thing it is.” 

I did so ; ang as I pulled it half out, I chanced to 
look in his face, on which sate asardonic grin. “ It 
is slender,” he said and would require to be of good 
temper.” 

The sneering laugh of the Capuchin somewhat 
perplexed me. 

“ Alas!” he continued, “that is a mere lath of a 
thing—and is buta sorry protection for thee against 
a horde of Brigands.” 

As he thus spoke, the fair Signora sank back 
into the corner of the carriage ; and fetched a deep 
sigh. So powerfully was she affected, that I was 
in fears of her swooning altogether away. 

“ Would to heaven !” exclaimed the holy father, 


Very probably the dangers of the Abruz-| where human figures were distinctly seen moving 


about. 

My first instinct was to scrutinize them, through 
my glass; there they were—free-booters to a cer- 
tainty. They were clad in jackets and trowsers of 
gaudy colors, had the usual broad brimmed comical- 
crowned hat; and their sashes stuck full of pistols 
and poniards. Several were reclining on the 
grass—a proof that we were not yet perceived, and 
others were seated around a fire which burned ina 
recess of the mountain—“ Do you see that?” said 
I to the monk, handing him over my telescope. 

“ By San Gonnaro! isis all over with us,” he 
exclaimed with a wonderful degree of coolness. 
«There are not braver or more desperate men in 
Christendom, and we had better at once surrender 
at discretion. Each is an over-match for a lusty 
gen-d’armes; so I opine, we have no chance of 
routing a host of them with your sword stick. The 
die is thrown ; let us all turn our pockets inside out 
and beg for mercy.” 

So saying, the Capuchin scratched his shaven 
crown and smiled, or rather laughed. “ And as for 
you, my fair Imilda,” he added, “ I would advise 
you to make up your mind toit. There are worse 
situations in the world than that of becoming a ban- 
dit’s bride. Make a virtue of necessity, and the 
Mother church will absolve you, for I see no other 
way for it, my little rose-bud.” 

A sudden thought now flashed across my mind; 
and as apparently we were not yet perceived by 
the banditti, I determined at once to put my suspl 
cions to the test: I shall ery to the driver to halt,” 
I said, “ and let us dismount, ere it be too late.” 


While in the act of rising for this purpose, ! 





turned to the Signora, who, terror struck, remained 
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almost insensible—saying, ‘“‘ Will you accompany 
me, or proceed forward! You may depend upon 
whatever protection I can give, and on the honor 
of a gentleman I swear not to leave you while [have 
breath; if you prefer proceeding, of course I can- 
not help it. Stop ! Ventiruno, I say, hollo!—stop !” 

«Go on!” shouted the Capuchin at the top of his 
voice, clapping his hand upon my mouth, and 
thrusting me down with his brawny arm, while in 
a twinkling one of my own pistols was cocked at 
my lead. 

“ Pinion him!” shouted the Signora. 

‘ Heu quantum mutatus ab illa !” 

« Pinion the fellow !”—and I felt myself seized 
by the elbows with any thing but feminine softness, 
by the beautiful unknown—who, doffing her veil 
and mask, showed a majestic aquiline nose, over- 
looking a forest of mustaches. While he was 
groping for a pistol in his girdle, I dashed in des- 
peration the arm of the Capuchin aside, off went 
the cocked pistol, and whether he was shot or no, 
sucha yell arose, that, in the utmost trepidation, 
I awoke. 

“‘ Hold him—hold him, for the sake of goodness,” 
shouted the grazier, ‘‘ he is furious—wild—non— 
compos—is mad as a March hare.” 

“He has broken off all the coach windows !” 
cried the lady. 

“ He has broken my head !” responded the mate. 

“ Will nobody succor us ?” « Murder! murder!” 
was the chorus of man and wife. 


When Jehu with his coat of nineteen capes, open- 





ed the door to inquire the meaning of all this 
strange disturbance, it was some time before I was 
sufficiently recovered from my sleep and terror, to 
explain that a striking picture which I had lately 
seen, had forcibly wrought on my imagination in a 
dream. At last I succeeded in persuading all par- | 
‘ties that I was a safe travelling companion to the | 
next stage; and ever since that night I have been 
frequently haunted with terrible visions of the Pass | 
of the Abruzzi. | 


| 








Flirts. | 


Ir isa horrible destiny for a fine woman to fulfil, | 
upon whom Providence has lavishly bestowed the 
rich and rare gifts of beauty, fortune and educatiun, 
all the charms of person and the advantages of sta- 
tion, to linger out at last a lonely life of solitude, 
unblessing and unblest. To be the loved of no | 
feeling heart, the cynosure of no admiring eyes. | 
Gradually and slowly to fade away and sink under 
sickness and disease. Surely to become the secret 
scoff and scorn of slyly circumventing flatterers 
and sycophants. To yearn after enjoyment which 
the humblest gatefully possess and mourn over 
prospects which selfishness has blasted. 

Such a fate though retributive is ever just. So, 
having sown, thus must she reap. She has delibe-| 
rately preferred to become as a wandering star, | 
faintly and feebly glimmering on many to being 








light and life and exquisite joy to many. She has 


consume away and slowly perish, one by one, and 
withheld that comfort and consolation which she 








unspeakable in perhaps many bosoms which could 
only have been so pierced by an unwise confidence 
in her, and preferred a slow and subtle revenge to 
the happiness of forgiving and being forgiven. 
Self-love has afforded her many plausible excuses 
for such a course, and grave moralists sometimes 
applaud the decorum and dignity of such conduct. 
But bitter experience teaches another lesson, all too 
late. 

Pride can never be the fit substitute for faith, pa- 
tience, and affection. When these fail, for any 
cause, a lady may diligently continue to flirt 
through the world, but she will lose her way. 


It is a melancholy aight to behold, yet ts the retri- 
bution most righteous. Shall they who wantonly 
cause so many bitter tears to flow shed none them- 
selves? 

It is alaw of Providence that the lot of humanity 
shall be one of suffering and sorrow. 


“The generous for another’s woe” 
« The unfeeling for his own.” 


Let no one expect to escape remorse who is con- 
scious of having taken an insane delight in playing 
upon the passions and sporting with the hopes and 
fears of another. 

Such may escape vengeance, but it seldomin the 
end proves child’s play. The woman who has 
cuused another’s hopes to wither away, another’s 
heart to falter ana bis reason to ree] must not ex- 
pect so wantonly to misuse the power God has given 
her with impunity. Whether she be actuated sole- 
ly by vanity and a heedless and careless disregard 


of consequences, or any other motive, it is the 


same, some demoniac delusion of pride, some sinfub 
fantasy has subtly exsnared her soul, and fatally 
mislead her. 














ORIGINAL. 


Summer’s Moonlight Roses. 
By a Young Lady of Fifteen. 


Oh Nature! every varying light 
In which I view thee shining,— 

The dewy morn, the starry night, 
The peaceful day declining ,— 

Is dear to me ; and as I trace 
Each bright and latent charm, 

I feel thy soft and silent grace 
My spirits sweetly calm. 

But though I love the orient beam 
Which dewy morn discloses, 

More dear the rays that brightly gleam 
On Summer's moonlight roses. 


I'd rather stray among their sweets 
With those warm hearts that love me,— 
While every pulse of feeling beats 
To that pure orb above me,— 
Than ’mid the cloudless glare of day 
Enjoy the festive hour 
While, far and near, the round day 
Rings brightly through the bower. 
Oh, give me soft and silent night, 
When every floweret closes, 
And that pale beam that loves to light, 
And kiss the moonlight roses. 
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32 THE MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


The Mother’s Grave. pected, fearful shock. “T'was but for a moment~ 
Ir was in the month of September that the lovely | for the next, every cloud seemed convulsed—elec. 
Sophronia asked the permission of ber father to | tric flashes shot through the heavens, and one con. 
visit the famnily-cemetery. She had never seen the | tinned peal of deep,—awful thunder followed.— 
sacred spot since the day of her mother’s funeral ;| Night, to complete the picture of terror, closed over 
when, with a swelling heart and swimming eye, | the scene, and such a night as fills the souls of ani. 
she louked on that wasted, lifeless form of beauty | mate existence with dread and dismay. 
for the lasttime. 'The deep-felt sorrow of that day,| Morning at length came: the elemental strife had 
had settled and fixed upon her heart; though for the | ceased ; and beauty and serenity succeeded the 
sake of a surviving parent, who, aged and infirm, gloom, as if to chase away the last remaining ter. 
leaned upon her for support, she concealed the | rors of the storm. But there were fears it could not 
bleeding wound, and often attempted to stifle the alleviate ; agitations.it could not calm ; sufferings it 





rising sigh with a song. The father’s consent, 
which had been wisely withheld, on account of the 
fatigue the walk would occasion to her delicate 
fraine, and the painful recollections such a scene 
would be likely to awaken ina mind so suscepti- 
ble, had been all she had, for a long time, wanted 
to enable her to repair again to this spot, to pour 
forth her whole soul upon the grave of a mother— 
beloved, while living—and, deeply regretted, when 
dead. She asked this permission with a more than 
earthly glow flushing in her cheek, while her eyes, 
blue asthe deep sky, looked as if speaking an 
angel's thoughts. Gently the father remonstrated, 
and fain would have persuaded her, still a little lon- 
ger to postpone the already long-deferred day; for 
the air was sultry, and nature languished beneath 
the meridian sun. 

“I can go,” said she, a smile lingering upon her 
lips, “Lean go along on the mossy bank of the 
stream ; now the birds are singing, I love so well. 
It has been long,” added she, “ since I have visited 
their haunts, and listened to their songs ;—and, oh! 
my dear mother! I must go ;”—and a tear dropped 
from her eye. 

Parental love and affection melted into acquies- 
cence, as the father looked upon his child, his 
daughter, the image of her he had lost forever ;— 
and he would have risen to attend her ; but whether 


| could not mitigate. 


The lovely Sophronia still knelt at the head of 
her mother’s grave, and the father still bent over 
her—his breast resting upon the marble stone. He 
had found her at her devotion, calm as a dying 
saint, her hands clasped upon her heart. He lin. 
gered an instant to look upon a sight so dear to his 
heart, and that instant fixed them both to the spot 
immovably in death—and now both lie buried by 
the side of the “‘ mother’s grave.” 

How was it possible that both had perished! 
That the full grown oak, and the rose, blossom. 
ing at its foot, had both been riven by the same 
stroke? Could neither the innocence and beauty of 
the daughter, nor the unyieding and untiring virtue 
of the father, save them from the ruthless elements! 
Had Heaven no pitying eye—no saving arm? Had 
youth and innocence no claim to protection? Was 
even the tomb of a saint in heaven no inviolate 
refuge? Was the presence of a father no shield, 
as he bent over the form of his beautiful daughter? 

‘Tt was their time to die !”—and as the herald of 
death descended in the rapid lightning to sever the 
silken cords of life, pitying angels dropped on their 
golden harps, a silent, holy tear ! 


- —— 











"Useful Woman. | 
| Tue generality of woman are brought up to be 


j 


she wished to weep her long suppressed grief in what is called useful, in the first instance,—with as 
secret and alone, or deemed the jaunt too much for great display of this usefulness as can possible be 
the declining health of the father, she assumed an played off; and in the next to be—what shall I call 


air of sprightliness ill-suited to the feeling which 
weighed down her spirits, and bidding her father 
not to fear, tripped away over the autumnal grass 
and fallen leaves, with a grace and gaiety of motion 
which seemed not of earth. The eye of the doting 
parent followed her as she moved along the bank 
of the stream, and as often as she stooped to pluck 


‘them? Mencatchers. Their usefulness, generally 
speaking, consists in doing what is useless, often 
worse (and she might have added, in makings 
great fuss about it,) but it is all subservient to the 
grand object. In middle life, they must be exhibit 
ed as notables ; that‘is spending three or four hours 
every day in what the English call dawdling and 


a flower, or to relieve some suffering insect, a look | the Scotch, syeling ; or, in other words, being a nui- 
of concern marked his countenance, as though he sance and hindrance to good servants, and vainly 
dreampt of danger. “I fear no good will come of | attempting to mend bad ones. If in easy or high 
it” —said he, turning away as she disappeared be- life, an equal portion of time is thrown away in 
hind the thick branches which environed the place making themselves butterfly elegants, with still the 
of the dead—* I feel that all may not go right.” same object in view. Their mothers, aunts, and 

Hours pass away, and Sophronia kad not return- provident elderly female friends, all teach them the 


ed. The sun had already declined far in the west. 
A low moan came upon the air, and the sky sud- 
denly darkened. A clap of thunder had already 
rolled away in the distance, and came upon his ear 
like the knell of death—he started in alarm. A mo- 
ment hardly passed before he was seen with hasty 


art of catching; and having little todo that is werth 
doing, and that can really occupy what was intend: 
ed for a rational mind, they give a large portion of 
their attention to the study of man; but alas! not in 
Pope's sense. What they are chief adepts in, is 
the language of the eyes; not that language which 





steps following the path along the bank, and totter- may enable them to trace the wonders of the mind, 
ing under the infirmities of age, rushing to the res- | but that which leads to a knowledge of what they 
cue of his lovely, only child. All is now still—not ‘call the heart ; that is, of the idle short lived vags 
a leaf moves in the whole forest—all nature stands ries which occupy for a few days the fools with 
in a state of silent resignation—waiting some ex- | whom they are acquainted, 
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Man is seldom contented with the present when 
it is not full of hopes, which in future he expects to 


appeared, and that joyful expression in his counte 
nance was now succeeded by melancholy and de- 


realize. He contemplates with pleasure, the pros- | jection. The day-dawn of his life enatled him to 


pect of increasing emolument, and grasps with 
avidity the delusive phantoms, which people his 
imagination. He finds in every object around him, 
encouragement to his visionary wanderings, and 
something to dispel the misgivings of his mind. 
But whether these hopes will finally be realized isthe 
great problem he is anxious to solve. A knowledge 
of the events, which are to characterize his life, 
forms the maximum of his desires. He is ever eager 
to penetrate the hidden sources of nature, and when 
his mind soars abroad amid the beautiful and won- 
derful objects of creation, forever dazzled by the 
prospect, it returns full of reflections on the myste- 


- ry of the creator. Let him who cherishes such mis- 


givings as these—who suffers with patience the ills 
of to-day, in expectation of greater felicity on the 
morrow—learn the history of Ostucar, the Eastern 
Caliph. 

Ostucar spent his early life in a prosperous and 
happy condition. His father, dwelling at Selencia, 
placed great hopes in his son, and even during his 
minority, predicted that he would receive the 
honors of the Caliphate. The young Selencian, pas- 
sed his time in visiting the surrounding country, 
and culling the richest and most fragrant flowers. 
He found pleasure in visiting every new object he 
discovered. His happy countenance expressed all 
the delighted feelings of his heart, as he looked 
around, and his expressions of wonder and joy, 
showed the sweet emotions of his soul:—he was 
equally happy in whatever situation he was placed. 
Like the bee, he extracted the sweet from every 
flower, and left the bitter for some less fortunate 
adventurer. He looked upon life as one continued 
scene of joy, and happiness—whien nature had left 
no barren deceit to retard his progress, or obstacle 
to disturb the “even tenor of his way.” That in- 
ternal voice of the soul, which transports to a 
revere above our own, was continually whispering 
in his ear, while he was often led to wonder at the 
murmurs and complaints of the beings around him. 
And as the dimness of twilight, and the obscurity 
of night, tend to combine different objects, and un- 
favorable to the sublime ; so he looked abroad, and 
saw only the grand and beautiful, which, hethought 
could not fail to sweeten his existence. Such is 


* the blindness of youth. 


As Ostucarincreased in age, and his mind be- 
came matured, all his ideal happiness was dispel- 
led, and the true reality appeared before him. It 
was about this time, that he received the honors, 
and was crowned with the dignity of Caliph. 

Though he now entered upon a new course of 
life, his feelings and sentiments were still the same. 
Instead of meeting with those joys, his youth had. 
promised, he began to feel a loss of his former 


oaeans : Kis Reman banguangey amenan Magee 


| discover, that happiness is surrounded with its mise- 
'ries—to pereeive the true value of the ore, in which 
| the diamond is embodied. 

He wondered at so great a change !—that the 
happiness of yesterday, should, to-day, be attended 
with awful forebobings of future disappointment. 
He loooked again, but appearances might have de- 
| ceived him; but all his after prospects were con- 
_cealed in the mist of uncertainty and doubt. 


Thinking that new habits and pursuits might re- 
cover his former blissful condition, he resolved to 
follow another course of life. He immediately 
commenced the pursuits of learning, and endeavor 
ed to bring the hidden treasures from their depths,— 
he at once, thought he should excel the prophet 
Mohamed, and establish a new order of things in 
his Empire. He ever mocked the stars in their 
spheres, declaring they were but spots, placed there 
for the delusion of man. He plodded long in the 
rubbish of antiquity, and night and day, continued 
his weary toil. Yet fortune favored him not,— 
while his emaciated form showed the extent of his 
perseverance, and the melancholy evidence of 
fruitless exertion. He turned from this enjoyment 
in disgust, leaving its honors to some one less influ- 
enced by the freaks of fortune ;—while he was wil- 
ling to establish the truth of there words :—* an in- 
crease of knowledge, is an increase of trouble.” 


The world now seemed to him a barren and 
dreary waste, presenting no encouragement to the 
industrious and persevering. Such was the pros- 
pect he saw before him ;—yet he lost not the pre- 
sentiment of his future prosperity, even ainid such 
trouble and trial. It was the engrossing thought of 
his mind, to learn whether the residue of his !ife 
was to be passed in happiness or misery. 

He soon resolved to visit the different parts of his 
dominion, thinking to find some one who might 
guide him to realms of peace and joy. He depart- 
ed, consoling himself with happy hopes, and joy- 
ous expectations. He sought the beautiful retreats, 
as he passed along the banks of the Tigris, Nine- 
veh and Ctesetiphon presented objects of admira- 
tion, and served to draw his mind from the contem- 
ation of those disappointments, which rendered 
his life miserable. He made a short sojourn at 
Autioch, and visited all its wonders and curiosities. 
Though he continued his journey a long time, yet 
it effected not that change he had expected—it 
brought not that bliss he had once enjoyed : and he 
became more and more desirous of knowing his 
future condition. All his subjects paid him the 
highest honors, and placed before him the treasures 
of their respective possessions. He reposed in 














-olive groves, and drank from refreshing fountains; 
yet his countenance was no longer bright with joy. 
Delicious viands—fragrant flowers—the pleasant 
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glen—the splendid minarets and cool shaded gar- 
dens of Damascus and Isfahan,—all were forgotten 
or unnoticed, in the seriousness of his reflection, 

and the burden of bis thought. He returned to | 
Bagdad with no happy feelings or joyous emotions. 
“ Could [but know the he vainly thought 
to himself, “I should then be contented.” 

During a wasm and sultry day, as he was sitting | 
alone, musing upon his sad condition, a deep sleep | 
came over him. He dreamed that one of the Magi 
visited his palace, and directed him to goto a w ide 
spreading palm tree in a near grove, and he would | 
there find a ring deposited, which would guide him 
to a magician ;—and he would by this means be 
able to learn his future destiny. | 

When Ostucar awoke, he was for a long time in| 
doubt whether to give credence to the words of the 
magician or not; but so great was the benefit to re- 


future,” 


sult from following his directions, that he could} w, 


not refrain from seeking the ring. 

His mind was now wholly absorbed in the thought | 
of knowing the future, and he was scarcely able to 
waita proper opportunity to eflect his intended | 
purpose. He departed one evening in disguise, | 
and after a long search, he found the ring. 
was written the name of a magician, who had long 
had the reputation of being skilled in knowledge ; +1 
but he was evercareful to conceal it fromthe world. 

Ostucar found the cave, to which he was direct- | 
ed, and presented the ring, that betokened his er- 
rand. ‘The magician questioned him relative to his 
condition, and the happiness he expected to enjoy. | 

“ Ostucar,” said he, “ you have received the high- 
est honors from your people, and they love you, 
Your eager desire for the knowledge you seek, 
ought never to have entered your breast. You are | 
aboutto learn your fate, whether a life of joy or | 
misery isto be your lot. Yon are about to learn | 
that from the gods, which mortal man should never 
You have a ring which compels me to 
give you this knowledge, if you desire it; then after 
learning your fate, you must abide by it ; there will 
thenceforward be no change—no repentance will 
then be sincere enough to affect the wilful god. 
Now do you wish to know the future ?” 

“Tdo,” replied Ostucar. 

“ The die is cast,” said the magician. A stone 
was immediately removed from a part of the cave, 
under which was concealed the object of his desires. 

A scene of sorrow and suffering was the condi- 
tion, which the fates had allotted to Ostucar. He 
saw before him all the trials and troubles of mortal 
life. Lachesis was turning the wheel of Fortune, 
and Atropos stood ready to cut the brittle thread, 

After contemplating this scene, and reflecting 
upon the ills he was to suffer, Ostucar returned to 
his palace, melancholy and dejected. Even Hope 
had now escaped from the Pandorean box; while 
every object around seemed impregnated with 


possess. 


On it | V 





some loathsome substance, designed to embitter his 
existence. Each one approached him, appe 
to have concealed beneath his robe, the fatal dag- 
ger, which was to terminate his life. 

After a succession of evils and sufferings, Ostu- 
car, according to the prediction, died !—giving to 
his posterity, as the true sentiments of his heart, 
these words—“ Learn to value the present.” 





Grafton, Ohio, May 1835. gE. M. VD. 





ORIGINAL. 
Miusings. 
Ix the beautiful and sequestered village of E 
in one of our New England states—may be seen in 
a walnut grove, at a distance from any dwelling, 





the ruins of an old school-house ; overgrown with 
| , . e 
waving vines, and wild flowers. 


The scene, and 
the associations it calls up, are soothing and de- 
lightful. 


|’ Tis sweet to pause in such a scene as this, 

And muse where once youth’s merry laugh was heard, 
| Or childhood’s voice, earth’s only tone of bliss, 
Joined with the carol of the weatllak bird. 


Where now the ivy mantles o’er the wall, 
And waves its verdant leaflets in the gale, 
Where now js heard the cuckoo’s sounding call, 
Or the mild mng dove’s low and plaintive wail, 


as gathered oncea band of young and bright, 

| Whose youthful breasts no grief nor sorrow knew, 

WwW hase young eyes gleamed with childhoud’s golden 
ight 

As by, the winged hours full gaily flew. 


Yet in their childish hearts what feelings burned ? 


Vhat visions rose before their fancies there ? 
Some humble life with throbbing ardor spurned, 
Some gladly turned from glory’s pain and care. 


Some stood in fancy on the embattled plain, 
Some sat in sacred justice’s sombre halls, 
Some cleaved in fragile bark the stormy main, 
And others turned to suffering nature’s ca!ls. 


Here first are formed, within these ruins gray, 

Plans, schemes, and wishes of the future man ; 
On many closed Jife’s short uncertain day, 

Ere manhood’s fondly looked-for course began. 


How many rushing fancies on me crowd, 

As here I stand in silence and alone; 

Strange visions are they, of the pall and shroud, 
oO! death—-of glory—and of worth unknown. 


To ine these ivied ruins tell a tale, 

Replete with morals, with instruction fraught ; 
Their simple veice—youth’s gayest hopes must fail, 
lis tairest, brightest visions all are nought! 


Oh! here the solemn truth I deeply feel, 
How little can we fain of life’s dark road, 
Be this our comfort then in woe or weal, 

If rightly passed it leads to Heaven—to God. 


Deerfield, March 1835. 


, ———_—— Ss + 


Beauty. 


Let me see a female, possessing the beauty of a 
meek and modest deportment—of an eye that be- 
speaks intelligence and purity within—of the lips 
that speak no guile :—let me see in her, a kind and 
benevolentdisposition—a heart thatean sympathize 
with distress—and I will never ask for the beauty 
that swells in “ruby lips,” or “flowing tresses,” 
or “ snowy hands,” or the forty other et ceteras, 
upon which our poets have harped for so many 
ages. These fade when touched by the hand 
of Time, but those ever-during qualities of the 


J. w. 





ared | heart shall outlive the reign of Time, and grow 


brighter and fresher as the ages of Eternity calls 
away. 





———— 





The happiness of every man depends more npon 
the state of his own mind, than upon any one exter- 
nal circumstance; nay, more than upon all exter- 
nal things put together 
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Schinderhannes. 

Tis remarkable person was borat Nastetten, 
of parents in the lowest grade of society, in the 
year 1779. A public whipping, which he received 
fur some juvenile delinquency, determined his 
course of life. His young heart was filled with 
sought to ally himself only with those who set at 
defiance the laws which had degraded him forever. 
Having made himself worthy of such fellowship, 
by committing a daring robbery, and escaping from 
prison after his apprehension, he sought out Fink, 
surnamed Red Head, who received him with open 
arms, and introduced him successively to Mose- 
bach, Seibert [tis Jacob, and Zughetta, at that time 
the most celebrated bandits of the district. The 
young desperado soon showed that it was his mis- 
sion to lead, rather than follow, and in a very little 
time he became the Captain of the band. His cap- 
ture thus becaine a matter of conseqnence ; and he 
was soclosely watched, that at length the authori- 
ties succeeded in apprehending him in the mill of 
Weiden. While they were conveying him to 
Oberstein, he contrived to get out upon the roof of 
a prison where they halted for the night, and at- 
temped to descend by a rope he had manufactured 
of the straw of his bed. Midway, however, the 
rope broke, and reaching the ground with more 
noise than he contemplated, he was re-taken. Se- 
cured, at length, in the strong prison of Saarbruck, 
every body believed that the career of the young 
chief was ended; when in three days, the country 
was thrown into consternation by a circular an- 
nouncing his escape. .When Schinderhannes 
rejoined his comrades, he found them under the 
command of Peter the Black. This person was a 
tall guant man, with a forest of black hair, and a 
thick and matted beard hanging upon his breast. 
His cuimplexion was sallow, lis voice resembled 
the croak of araven, both in sound and augury. 
When sober, he was plunged ina dull and easy 
apathy, in which he would do whatever he was 
bid, to the cutting of a threat, or the burning of a 
church; when drunk, he was a compound of the 
wolf and tiger. Inthe immediate state, however, 
when his mind was fully awake without being over 
excited, and when he could murder on principle, 
rather than from passion, or mere stupid instinct, 
he was the equal of any bandit chief unhung. He 
did not long, however, remain a bar to the young 
robber’s ambition. Being taken and plunged into 
a subterranean dungeon, where no brandy was to 
be had, he conceived sucha disgust to the French 
that on affecting his escape he left the place, and 
did not return for some years. Schinderhannes 
himself was svon after captured, and lodged in the 
same dungeon at Stnmerm. This was merely a 
deep vaulted hole twenty feet under the founda- 
tion uf a prison’ tower on the ramparts, with only a 
single small opening at the top, through which the 
captive was let down by means of a rope. The 
opening of course could not be shut without stifling 
the prisoner, bat at any rate, there seemed to be no 
possibility of climbing to it, placed aa it was, in the 
middle of the lofiy roof; while the chagber into 
which it led was itself a strong dungeon tenanted 
by another malefactor. The young chief, however, 


was nothing daunted. He twisted a rope of the 








|straw of his bed, threw it to his neighbor above, 
/who made the end fast, and by this means he ascend- 
‘ed with ease to the upper chamber. Here he broke 


through the wall into the kitchen, forced away the 


defences of one of the windows, and leaped into 
the diteh of the town, dislocating his foot in the de- 
shame and bitterness; aud from that moment he ‘scent. In this state it took him three days and 
‘nights to crawl to the house of a friend, lying 
crouched in the forest like a wild beast by day, and 
resumed his painful journey at night. Having re- 


joined his band, he soon made it stronger than ever 


'by the addition of several important members— 


among others, of Karl Benzel, a young man of 
family and education, 

At this time he was so well known, that mothers 
terrified their children with the name of the young 
and handsome Schinderhannes. In his own im- 
mediate neighborhood, however, he was beloved 
by the peasantry, who would have died rather than 
have betrayed him; and one of the most beautiful 
girls in Germany ran off from her parents to join 
his fortunes in the forest, and accompanied him 
afterwards in some of his most daring expeditions 
dressed in boy’s clothes. Gay, brave, gallant, gen- 
erous and humane, there was a high romance 
about his character which attracted even those who 
most abliored his crimes. He was fond of music, 
and even of poetry ; and to this day there is a song 
sung on the banks of the Rhine which he composed 
to his mistress. He was addicted to pleasure and 
a worshipper of women; butthe charms of Julia 
Blasius, the young girl alluded to above, at length 
concentrated his wandering desires, and converted 


him from a general lover into an afiectionate and 


devoted husband. Hitherto, however, he was igno- 
rant of the grandeur and dignity, with which the 
character of an outlaw was invested in Belgium ; 
and when in homage to his fame, Picard invited 
hii to join an expedition to the banks of the Main, 
Schinderhannes expected to see only a wandering 
chief like himself, hunting the desert hills and ruin- 
ed castles, roaming on foot from forest to forest and 
sweeping the highways when opportunity offered. 
What, then, was his amazement, when he was re- 
ceived by the new bandit at the head of a troop of 
fifty horse, all regularly armed and accoutred, and 
paid like soldiers, besides their share of the boun- 
ty! Nor were the Belgians less surprised by the 
appearance of the band of the far famed Schinder- 
hannes, which they found to consist of a handful of 
foot travellers, each armed and dressed athis fancy, 
or according to his means, and led on by’a strip- 
ling, whose handsome person and engaging man- 
ners savored more of the grove than of the camp. 


This was the first time he had ever come in contact 


with other bands or branches composing the vast 
association to which he belonged; and when he 
returned to his woods, at the end of his campaign, 
he set himself seriously to the task of introducing 
order and etiquette into his own system. Unlike 
the other bandits he pursued the Jews with special 
and unrelenting hostility ; and became at length so 
dreaded by the whole Israelitish race settled in the 
countries of the Rhine, that they petitioned to be 
allowed to compromise with him, by paying aduty 


| resembling the Black Mail ofthe Scottish highlands. 


One of those tributaries, Isaac Herz, an extensive 
merchant of Soberheim, was notwithstanding so 
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much alarmed for his life, that he did not dare to . 


stir out of doors without an escort of gend’armes ; 
and this coming to the ears of Schinderhannes, the | 


Jew was summoned to appear before him to an- | 
At the instant appoint- | 


ed, the cadaverous face of Isaac was seen at the | 


swer for the misdemeanor. 


robber’s gate, where a sentry armed at all points | 


stood on guard. Being admitted, he ascended the 
stairs, and found on the ‘landing place another sen- 
try, who on learning his business, announced his | 
name. In a few minutes the door opened, and the 
Jew, crouched almost to the ground, tottered into 
the room more dead than alive. Schinderhannes. 
surrounded by his officers standing under arms, 
was seated, with a telescope before him, by the 
side of his beautiful Julia; both were magnificently 
dressed. “It has been reported to us,” said the 
captain in a severe tone, “that thou goest abroad 
under an escort of gend’armes; why is this ?” 
Jew gasped, but nota syllable would come, “ Dost 
thou not know,” continued Schinderhannes more 
mildly, «that if f speak but the word, thou wouldst 
be shot, wert thou in the midst of a whole troop?” 
Isaac bent himself to the earth in token of acqui- | 
escence, but his tongue clave to the roof of his 
mouth. He paid twenty-six francs for the audi- 
ence, and abandoned his unlawful and useless pre- 
cautions. It is no part of our present task to touch 
upon the more remarkable exploits of this remark- 
able personage; and we therefore hurry him to the 
end of his career. Being captured on the German 
side of the river, under circumstances involving a 
good deal of romantic mystery, he was conve yed to 
Frankfort, and thence to Mainz, for trial by the 
French authorities. In this last journey, among his 
companions and fellow prisoners, were his beautiful 
and faithful Julia, and the famous robber Fetzer. 
On the way a wheel broke, and the carriage stop- 
ped. “ Comrade,” remarked Fetzer, “that is like the 
wheel of our life, which is soon to stop forever ?” 
At Mainz they found a great part of the band wait- 
ing for trial; and when the important day came, 
headed as usual by their chief, escorted by numer- 
ous brigades of troops, and surrounded by half the 
peopie of the country, the desperate men marched 
slowly through the streets to the ancient electoral 
palace. On entering the vast and magnificent sa- 
loon of the academy, whose marble walls had here- 
tofore echoed to the strains of music, Schinderhan- 
nes stepped lightly to his seat, and looked round 
upon the thick concourse of the fair, the noble, the 
learned and the brave who had come there for the 
purpose of gazing upon the redoubted outlaw. He 
seemed to feel a strange pride in being the hero of 
the scene. Perhaps his thoughts reverted to his 
despised childhood—his bitter and most degrading 
stripes—and, even on the brink of destruction, his 
eyes lightened, and the pulses of his life throbbed 
atthe contrast. As the trial went on, he was seen 
frequently to play with his young infant, and to 
whisper to his wife, and press her hands. The 
evidence against him was overpowering, and the 
interest of the audience rose to a painful pitch. 
When the moment of Judgment drew near, his 
fears for Julia shook him like an ague. He frequent- 
ly cried out, clasping his hands, “ She is innocent! 
The poor young girl is innocent! It was I who 
seduced her!” Every eye was wet and nothing, 


The | 





was heard, in the profound silence of the moment, 
but the sobs of women. Julia, by the humanity of 
the court, was sentenced first, and Schinderhannes 
embraced her with tears of joy when he heard that 
her punishment was limited to two years confine- 
ment. His father received twenty-two years of 
'fetters; and he himself, with nineteen of his band, 
'were doomed to the guillotine. The execution 
| took place on the 21st of November, 1803, when 
twenty heads were cut off in twenty-six minutes. 








Female Temper. 

Ir is particularly necessary for girls to acquire 
command of their temper, because much ofthe effect 
of their powers of reasoning and of their wit, when 
they grow up, depend upon the gentleness and 
good humor with which they conduct themselves. 
A woman who would attempt to thunder with her 
tongue, would not find her eloquence increase her 
domestic happiness. We do not wish that women 
should implicitly yield their better judgment to their 
fathers and husbands, but let them support the 
| cause of reason with all the graces of female gentle- 
, ness. 

A man, in a furious passion, is terrible to his ene- 
mies; but a woman, in a passion, is disgusting to 
her friends ; she loses all that respect due to her sex, 
and she has not masculine strength and courage to 
enforce any other kind of respect. These circum- 
stances should be considered by those who advise 
that no difference should be made in the education 
of the two sexes. 

The happiness and influence of woman, both as 
wives and mothers, and indeed, in every relation, 
so much depends on the temper, that it ought to be 
most carefully cultivated. We should not suffer 
girls to imagine that they can balance ill humor by 
some good quality or accomplishment ; because, in 
fact, there is none which can supply the want of 
terderness in the female sex. 











Woman. 

Ir is in the middle rank of life that we behold 
woman in all her glory: not adoll to carry silk and 
jewels, a puppet to be dangled by coxcomb children, 
an idol for profane adoration; reverenced to-day, 
discarded to-morrow ; always jostled out of the true 
place which nature and society would assign her, by 
sensuality or contempt; admired but not respected ; 
desired but not esteemed; ruled by fashion not 
affection ; imparted her weakness, not her constan- 
cy, to the sex she should exalt; the source and 
mirror of vanity. 

We see her asa wife, partaking the cares and 
cheering the anxiety of the husband ; dividing his 
labors by domestic diligence, spreading cheerful- 
ness around her; for his sake, sharing the refine- 
ments of the world without being vain of them ; 
placing all her pride, all her joy, all her happiness, 
in the merited approbation of the man she konors 
and loves. 

As a mother, we find her the affectionate, the ar- 
dent instructress of the children she has tended 
from their infancy ; training them up to thought and 
virtue, to meditation and benevolence, addressing 
them as rational beings, and preparing them to be 
men and women in their turn, 
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“Jr was ona fine bright morning in July, that; and moderate charges, of their houses; all at length 
Mr. and Mrs. Leslie, with their four children, em-| concluded by the unpleasant duties of the custom- 


barked on board one of the Dover steam-packets, 
bound for Bologne. ‘The young people had never 
before had an opportunity of beholding the sea; of 
which they had heard so much, so that their de- 
light was unbounded. The day before, Charles, 
Frederick, and Henry had climbed the Dover 
heights, with their papa, and gazed with wonder, 
not uninixed with awe, at their gigantic proportions. 
Their little sister, Ellen, not being old enough to 
accompany them, had remained at home with their 
maina, whose health was very delicate. Indeed, 
it was partly on her account, and partly for the pur- 
poses of education, that Mr. Leslie was taking his 
family to reside for a year or two at Bologne. 
“The children were much entertained with all 
the bustle of embarkation. There were elderly 
ladies and gentlemen, who walked very cautiously 
over the plank, and younger ones, who seemed 
principally anxious to show the agility of their 
limbs in reaching the vessel. Then there were 
porters bearing heavy trunks, and servants carry- 
ing their mistresses reticules, cloaks, and parasols. 


‘Some were making up their faces, and strangely 
distorting their features, as if they thouglit sea-sick- 
ness would be a necessary accompaniment of a 
voyage ; and others were laughing at the novelty of 
their situation, or smiling and waving their hands 
to friends on shore. Then, again, there were others 
who appeared inclined to grumble at every one, 
and every thing: in one part of the vessel they 
found it too hot, in another too cool ; or the charges 
were so exorbitant that they were certain no other 
persons could be imposed upon as they were. 


‘But at length all these various conversations 
were cut short by the clock striking one. The sig- 
nal was given; the paddles commenced working 
through the liquid element, casting off graceful 
wreaths of white and sparkling foam; and, as the 
steain-boat majestically and rapidly passed through 
the mouth of the harbor, inany a hat was raised, 
and many a handkerchief waved, from the crowd 
who had assembled on the pier io watch her depar- 
ture. 

* * * » * 

‘Soon, however, every eye was directed to- 
wards the French coast. The lofty tower, built 
on a hill near Bologne by Buonaparte, when he 
was intending to invade England had long been 
visible. 

“After a beautiful passage of little more than 
two hours and a half, the steam-packet entered the 
harbor of Bologne. The novelty of first janding 
in a French town was very striking to the children. 
The difference of costume and manners, the gene- 
ral din of human voices in a foreign language, 
high above which, are heard the tongues of pro- 
prietors of the different hotels expatiating to the 
newly arrived passengers, on the superior comfort, 














house. 

“The boys would have enjoyed the fun of all 
this; but they were so afraid it would be too much 
for their mama’s strength, that they felt glad when 
they were quietly settled at the Hotel du Nord, 
where Mr. Leslie intended to remain till he could 
procure a suitable residence of lis own. 

«The young people could nothave visited France 
at a better season for observing the manners of the 
nation, as the three Revolutionary days of July, 
were being commemorated by evevy kind of rural 
festivity. The streets were decorated with flags, 
and at night partially illuminated; pleasure and 
amusement appearing to form the only occupation 
of the inhabitants. 

“Inthe evening Mr. Leslie and his little hoys 
walked down to a handsome building on the beach, 
containing the library and reading-room, connected 
with the bathing establishment. An open colon- 
nade and terrace-walk, stretching the whole length 
of the building towards the sea, were filled with 
groups of fashionable dressed people, differently 
engaged, in walking, reading, or conversation. 

“There were some coincidences which render 
the scene, on the evening of which I am speaking, 
peculiarly impressive, and of which Mr. Leslie did 
not fail to take notice, and to improve. _Immedi- 
ately before them was the scene of that melancholy 
shipwreck, still fresh in every one’s remembrance, 
in which the lives of so many unhappy convicts 
were lost. Mr. Leslie had himself been a witness 
of that awful destruction of human life, and had 
seen the bodies brought in, while the whole shore 
was strewed with fragments of the wreck, 


Now the sea was perfectly calm and unruffled, so 
that the wave broke with an almost imperceptible 
murmur on the beach. There seemed something 
almost ominous in the general stillness of the air, 
disturbed only by the not loud, but long, reverbera- 
tions of the distant thunder. The sky had for some 
hours been blackening over the harbor: no rain 
fell, but the extreme vividness of the lightning, 
and the unusually long time that each flash quiver- 
ed among the dark clouds, formed altogether a 
scene of so much seriousness, and sublimity, that 
Charles and his brothers could scarcely withdraw 
their attention from it to the gayer scene immedi- 
ately around them. As the shades of evening be- 
gan to fall—the room was brilliantly lighted up. 
Some 2f the company were promenading, within, 
while the rest were still sauntering, or sitting in 
groups without, listening to a party of itinerant 
musicians, who were sweetly accompanying the 
guitar with their voices, in the most adinired Italian 
strains. 

“«“ After having enjoyed the combined novelty 
and solemnity of this scene for about an hour, Mr. 
Leslie and his boys returned to the hotel, scarcely 


















in time to avoid the storm, which at length des-; 
cended in torrents of rain; accompanied with loud 
and startling peals of thunder. 

“The next morning they arose at an early hour, 
to bathe in the sea. The tide being low, the chil- 
dren were quite pleased with the long jolting drive 
they had in their machines. ‘The bathing estab- 
lishment is on a large scale, and it was really quite | 
a pretty sight tosee the picturesque-looking bathers, | 
(so different to the bathing-women in England,) 
who, when not otherwise engaged, were frequently; 
amusing themselves with dancing and singing in 
the water, ‘ Dansez, mademoiselle, dansez!’ they 
said to little Ellen; and, when she had courage to 
lovk round, and saw so many pretty little children 
playing amongst the sparkling waves, as they gent- 
ly rippled by, all her fears vanished. 

“ Afterwards the family party re-assembled, to 
walk on the sands; but, as the morning was oppres- 
sively warm, Mrs. Leslie, feeling unequal to any 
fatigue, sat down, while the children played about. 

‘Well, papa’, said Henry, ‘I cannot think how 
the Amphitrite could be lost off this smooth-looking 
shore; but [suppose there are sunken rocks, and 
the ship might have been driven on them in the 
storm. Lam almost sure, if I had been a man, I 
could have saved some lives.’ 

‘What would you have done my boy ?’ 

‘ Why, papa, | would have had a rope made fast 
round my waist, and then | would have swam to- 
wards the wreck : and, you know, if I could have 
saved the life of only one fellow-creature, it would 
have been worth all the trouble and danger.’ 

‘ That's my brave boy,’ said Mr. Leslie,‘ I think 
Henry, we must make a little sailor of you.’ 

‘ That profession would just please me,’ replied 
Henry ; ‘ and then I should like to rise higher and 
higher in it, ull | became Lord High Admiral of 
England! [would spend niy life in the service of 
my country, so that, if I were killed in battle, my 
countrymen might say, The conquest has indeed 
been gained, but, alas! we have lost Henry Leslie, 
who led us on to victory !’ 

“ All the party smiled at Henry’s enthusiastic 
patriotism. 

‘ Now I should like,’ said Frederick, ‘ to be very 
Jearned and clever, and gain most of the honors at 
Oxford ; s0 that my fellow-students should exclaim, 
Oh, it is almost useless our trying to get anything, 
for Frederick Leslie carries off al! the prizes!’ 

“ Harry now laughed heartily inhis turn, at Fred- 
erick’s ambitious desire, though he wondered any 
one should like study, better than fighting for Old 
England. 

‘ Well,’ said Charles, ‘ you shall hear now what 
my desire would be. I should like to spend my 
life as the celebrated Howard did, of whom we 
were reading the other day; and go from town to 
town, and village to village, instructing the igno- 
rant, feeding the hungry, relieving the oppressed, 
and comforting those who were in sorrow.’ 

‘L observe,’ said his mama, ‘that you do not 
conclude as your brothers did, my dear Charles, by 
anticipating what the world would say of such no- 
ble, self-denying conduct.’ 

‘No, mama,’ replied Charles, ‘ because it is not 
of any great consequence what the world says ;— 





though I should like to be thought and spoken well 
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of onearth. Butstill, if God approve our conduct, 
it does not signify what men say.’ 

‘Why, certainly,’ said Frederick, ‘I have often 
observed that people do not always admire most 
what is really good: at least, what God would most 
approve.’ 

‘Oh, do look at little Ellen!’ exclaimed Henry, 
‘she is trying to leave the print of her shoe on the 
sand, and as fast as she does it, the wavescome and 
wash it smooth again.’ 

‘ Little Ellen is the best moralist of you all,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Leslie, smiling ; she is teaching you, by 
that simple action, the instability of all earthly ad- 
miration and applause. Try to excel in every 
thing you undertake, my dear boys; aim at high 
literary acquirements; but ever remember, amid 
the attractions of science, that the glory of God is 
the Christian’s chief end and aim; and that the 
higher the sphere you occupy here on earth, so 
much the greater will be your final responsibility 
before the judgment-seat of the Almig uty.’ 








— 





ORIGINAL. 
To ° * s 


My heart untouch’d hath lain through years— 
A weary night—a dreary number— 
Till now thy heavenly face appears, 
Like sunshine calling it from slumber. 
Thy voice is music from the skies 
To melt the hearts of men and win them, 
Young Peri! and thy glancing eyes 
Have heaven’s ownradiantlight within them. 


Oh! could kind Time once more restore 
To me the glow of boyhood’s brightness, 
And, clambering all Life’s shadows o'er, 
My heart regain its vanish’d lightness ;— 
Oh! could Ibe as [have heen, 
My soul would kneel to thee in duty, 
And Hope illume life’s future scene 
With the bright sun-bow of thy beauty. 


It may not be !—too late, too late, 
For me thy opening beauty shineth, 
Past is the morning of my fate, 
Down western skies my sun declineth. 
And when the twilight hues of time 
Around me low’r in ages sadness, 
Thou in thy cloudless suinmer prime 
Shall tread the sunny Earth in gladness, 


Most lovely star gem! may no cloud 
Of sorrow ever gloom before thee ; 
And mayst thou walk amid Earth’s crowd 
With Purity’s white mantle o’er thee! 
From spot, from blemish, ever free 
May Virtue’s guardian arm protect thee ; 
And Vice itself, admiring thee, 
Blush for its frailties, and respect thee ! 


Around thee may her opening flowers 
Spring proffer in unbounded measure ! 
Bright be thy path !—may all life’s hours 
Be charin’d to peace, or wak’'d to pleasure! 
Late be the day that call thee hence! 
Brilliant thy years as Eastern story ! 
And may thy pure soul’s recompense 


Be change of earth forendiess glory! 
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“ Soutp you like to be a queen, Christina?” 
said Count Piper, ina tone of affected carelessness, 
to his beautiful young daughter, who was reclining 
upon a couch, nursing a lap-dog. 

“ Queen of Hearts,” said the petite Venus, with- 
out raising her head. 

“That empire is your own already,” returned 
the politician. 

“Then I have no ambition to extend my do- 
minions. Ihave more subjects, at present, than I 
well know how to manage.” 

“How! Iwas not aware, madani, that you had 
lovers. Surely you are too prudent to encourage 
their addresses.” 

“Indeed! I am not so obligingly grateful for 
homage which I consider as my due. There is only 

_ one man in the world for whom I feel the least ten- 
' der regard.” The brow of the prime minister of 

Sweden darkened. 

_ “And pray, who is the favored Adonis?” Chris- 
tina blushed, looked enchantingly simple, and re- 
duubled the caresses she was bestowing upon her 
dog. The Count repeated the question. 


“My cousin Adolphus Von Hesse.” 

“ You have not been so fovlish as to fall in love 
with that boy ?” 

“ Boy, indeed! No, I walked into love with him ; 
for Lcannot remember the day when he first ap- 
peared lovely in my eyes.” 

‘Nonsense! You have been brought up together. 
_ Tis a mere sisterly regard.” 

“I should be very sorry if Adolphus were my 
brother.” 
_  ‘ But the youth is portionless;—has no other 
~ maintenance than his commission and my bounty.” 

‘‘He is handsome and brave; and, when I dis- 

covered that he had fine eyes, and that they spoke 
_ the most eloquent language in the world, I never 
_ examined the depth of his purse.” 
_ “My dear girl, you must forget him,” said the 
: Count, passing his arm tenderly round her waist. 

_ “My good sir, don’t mean to try. You are 

_ not indifferent to his amiable qualities, and love 
> him yourself.” 
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“ Not well enough to make him my heir.” 

“ And you will not render us the happiest couple 
in the world,” said Christina, her fine eyes spark- 
ling like sapphires through her tears. 

‘“ Christina, you have been a spoilt child. Ihave 
given you too much your own way; and now you 
~ demand inpossibilities. You are not old enough to 
 chvose a husband for yourself. Be a good girl, and 
your aunt shall introduce you at court; and then 
you will see our brave young King.” 

‘The rude monster! [ have no wish to see him. 
Besides, he hates women.” 

“"Tis a libel. He is in love with you.” 

“With me! I never saw bim in iy life.” 

But he has seen you, and he says—” 


ALE. 


—~——- 


“ You do not care forthe opinion of a rude mon- 
ster, and a woman-hater ?”’ 

“Ah, but he is a king. What did he say ?”’ But 
the Count was determined to keep the secret; and 
no coaxing, iu which feminine art the little flirt was 
a perfect adept, could wheedle it out of him. 

“ Christina, I shall bring an officer home to sup 
with me: you must treat him with respect, as I in- 
tend him for your husband.” 


“ But I will never have him,” said Christina, 
laughing, as the Count leftthe room. “If Ido not 
marry my soldier, I will die a maid.” 

« Bravely resolved, sweetheart,” cried Von Hes- 
se, stepping from behind the arras. “It is worth 
| playing at hide-and-seek, to hear you advocate a 
[cause so hopeless as mine.” 





‘“‘ Hopeless !—why the battle is half won. My 
father’s anger is like the dew upon the grass, which 
the first sunny smile evaporates. Prithee, do not 
sigh, and fold your arms, and look so sentimentally 
solemn. Love will pay the piper, and we shall yet 
dance to a merry tune.” 

“ You suffer hope to deceive you, Christina. I 
know your father better. Ah, Christina! you will 
not be able to refuse the magnificent bribe he will 
offer in exchange for the warm-heart and devoted 
attachment of your cousin.” 


‘“T perceive that you are determined that I shall 
increase the list of faithless lovers,” said Christina, 
pouting, “in spite of the late convincing proof you 
so treacherously obtained of my constancy.” 

‘“‘ Dearest love, you mistake my meaning. Dry 
these tears. Christina: I am not Stoic enough to 
withstand such eloquence.” 


“ Why did you cause them to flow?” said Chris- 
tina, still sobbing. “Was it merely to indulge to 
the levity of kissing them away ; or were you jeal- 
ous of some imaginary rival? What think you of 
that antidote to the tender emotions of the heart, 
Count Ericson?” 

“ Ah, Christina! 

“ Why that sigh, Adolphus ?” 

“Your father will introduce to you, to-night, a 
new lover, and I—I shall be forgotten.” 


‘You deserve the fate you anticipate, for enter- 
taining these unjust suspicions. But, you are a 
man—and I forgive you.” 

“ Then you really love me, Christina ?” 

“Am Ito tell you so athousand times? You 
must be tired of the repetition of that word.” 

“On the contrary, ‘tis ever new to me.” 


« We love each other,” said Christina ; “ but my 
father will not, at present, give his consent to our 
union; and we must wait patiently till he does,” 

« Aud if that period should not arrive?” 

“« Never fear.” 

« But, Christina, I do fear.” 

“Our happiness would not be increased by an 


” 











“Ab, my dear father, what does he say 1” 


act of disobedience.” 
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“I thought as much, Christina: you have grown | King’s admiration of her personal charms, did not 


very prudent.” 
“I cannot break my father’s heart.” 


« But mine 7?” 


failto make an impression upon the lively Christina. 
She knew she was beautiful; and the agreeable 
consciousness of the fuct was displayed with such 


“ Adolphus, if I am not your's with my father’s} natural ease and gaiety, that what would have ap. 


consent, [ will never wed another. But he is so | 


kind—so good—I am his only child. 
cannot disobey him.” 


peared absurd in another female, increased the at. 


No, no—I |tractions of Christina. Fond of admiration, she 


was pleased with those gallant attentions from the 


The young soldier frowned, and walked several | other sex which all womensecretly love to receive, 


times hastily across the room, at every turn stop- | 


. -. @ 
ping to contemplate the fair tyrant who held his | 


heart inher chains. Christina was trying to look | 
grave ; but the roguish dimples, which gave sucha | 
charm to her rosy mouth, were ready to expand | 
upon the first provocation, into a hearty laugh. It 
was impossible for the little beauty to look sad for 
two minutes together. Von Hesse was in no laugh- 
ing mood. He was in the very heroics of love; and 
his distorted fancy magnified the reasonable impe- 
diments to his union with Christina into mountains, 
guarded by those hope-extinguishing monsters, am- 
bition and avarice. Ignorant of her father’s de- 
signs, and firmly confiding in his parental love, 
Christina saw no difficulty in the matter; and she 
was greatly diverted by the perplexed and jealous 
askances of herlover. Von Hesse was out of hu- 











mor. He dared not complain of Christina’s cold- 
ness; and he, therefore, endeavored to draw upon 
her compassion by railing at himself. 

“ Christina, I have suffered a fatal passion to 
mislead me. I will not repay the debt of gratitude 
I owe your father by robbing him of his child. Fare- 
well, Christina. I go to join my regiment. Should 
I fall in battle, sometimes think of Von Hesse.” 
His voice faltered —the tears rushed into Christina's 
eyes—Von Hesse was at her feet. All his magnani- 
mous resolutions vanished; and the lovers parted 
more enamored with each other than ever. 

If Adolphus was inclined to despair of the success 
of his suit, Christina, on the other hand, was too 
sanguine in believing that small opposition would 
be made to her wishes. The influence she main- 
tained over her father was great; but it was not 
without limitation. She reigned an absolute queen 
over his household. Her comfort, her taste, and 
her inclinations, were consulted in every thing ; but 
her power extended no further. To Christina poli- 
tics were a forbidden subject: the Count suffered 
no female interference in state affairs. But, latterly, 
he had retailed much of the court news to his daugh- 
ter, and was always eulogising the young monarch, 
whose favorite he had the good fortune to be, and 
who was daily heaping upon him fresh marks of his 
affection and esteem. This brave prince, whose 
eccentricities had filled all Europe with astonish- 
ment, had been introduced, incognito, to Christina, 
and, in spite of his professed antipathy to the sex, 
was secretly among the train of her admirers ; a cir- 
cumstance which gratified the pride, and called 
forth all the ambitious hopes of her father. Nor was 
it unreasonable for the politician to suppose, that 
the youth who had commenced his reign by crown- 
ing himself, and beating the united forces of Den- 
mark, Saxony, and Russia, would scrupulously 

consult the etiquecte of courts in the choice of a 
wife. In hischarming daughter Count Piperthought 
he beheld the future Queen of Sweden. 





The hint which he had dropped about the young 





Her attachment t> Von Hesse was steady and sin. 
cere; but she thought it no treason against the 
sovereignty of love to appear as agreeable as she 
could in the eyes of all men. She received their 
homage asa matter of course; but it was only 


'when Adolphus approached that her voice became 


tremulous, the brilliancy of her eyes softened, 
her heart beat with reciprocal terderness. Chris- 
tina would not have died for love; but she would 
have retained through life a painful impression of 
the lost object of her early affections. 

In spite of her lover’s jealous fears, the spirit of 
coquetry induced her to bestow an extra ten mi- 
nutes on the business of the toilette ; and, when she 
entered the hall where supper was prepared for her 
father and his solitary guest, with unusual magnifi- 
cence, she looked perfectly captivating. The stran- 
ger advanced to meet her, and, in an awkward and 
constrained manner, led her to her seat at the head 
of the table. Great was Christina’s disappoint- 
ment in recognizing, in her new lover, an old fami- 
liar face—* Count Ericson !” she muttered to her- 
self: «‘ what does my father mean by introducing 
such a dull wooer to me?” 

Aud who was Count Ericson? Patience, gentle 
reader!—a tall, raw-boned youth, in a Captain's 
uniform, with large blue eyes, a high aquiline nose, 
ruddy cheeks, and yellow curling hair ; slovenly in 
his dress, ungraceful in all his movements, and so 
blunt and uncourteous in his conversation, that he 
had long been Christina’s butt and aversion. For 
some weeks past, this half-grown man had been a 
constant visiter at her father’s table, with whom he 
was often closeted for hours. Christina, out of 
very mischief, had played off, upon this luckless 
wight, all her artillery of bright glances and wreath- 
ed smiles, without being able to extort from him a 
single compliment. He would sit and stare at 
her for hours, without speaking a word ; and some- 
times, but this was seldom the case, he had con- 
descended to Jaugh at her bright sallies. Christina 
had given him up in despair, and great was her in- 
dignation at her father’s providing her with such a 
spouse ; and she determined to uffront him the first 
time they were left alone together. As if aware 
of her hostile intentions, the silent youth endea- 
vored to exert his powers of pleasing, and, for the 
first time, commenced a conversation with his fair 
enslaver, by abruptly asking her what she thought 
of Alexander the Great ? 

Christina burst out a laughing, and replied, with 
great simplicity, that “ she had never thought much 
about him ; but she remembered, whilst reading his 
history, considering him a madman.” 


Ericson eagerly demanded her reason for pro- — 


nouncing non compos mentis the greatest conqueror 
the world ever saw ? 

“ Had Alexander been as wise a man as he was 
&@ great eonqueror,” said Christina, “he would 
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have learned to govern himself before he undertook 
the subjugation of the world.” 

Ericson reddened, and his proud eye flashed, as 
he replied with some warmth, ‘“ Cannot you, ma- 
dam, enter into the noble zeal which hurries a 
brave man into the focus of danger, and induces 
him to relinquish life, and all its petty enjoyments, 
togain the wreath of immortal fame ?” 

« No, indeed,” returned Christina; “I have no 
feelings in common with the destroyer. I would 
rather be celebrated for conferring blessings upon 
my fellow-creatures, than be immortalized by their 
curses. [have ever looked upon great conquerors 
as fools or madmen—a scourge to their own peo- 
ple, and an intolerable pest to society.” 

« My lord,” said the minister, striving to mollify 
the rising choler of his guest, “ you must pay no 
heed to my daughter’s impertinencies. Her know- 
ledge of battles and conquerors is confined to the 
chess-board. On that limited sphere, she enacts 
the General so well, that even an old soldier like 
me finds some difficulty in taming her audacity.” 

Ericson regained his composure, and, turning to 
the laughter-loving Christina, with more gallantry 
than she imagined him capable of displaying, 
challenged her to play a game with him. 

“ With all my heart,” said Christina; “ but if I 
should beat you ?” 

“Tt would not be the first time that Ihave been 
vanquished by you, Lady Christina,” said Ericson, 
looking her full in the face. Christina colored, and 
cast her eyes to the ground, only to flash them 
again upon the Count with a proud glance of ming- 
led coquetry and disdain. But the ice was broken— 
the bashful youth had gained more confidence ; and 
he met her indignant look with an expression of 
admiration and defiance. 

“ There is more mettle in this proud boy than I 
imagined,” thought Christina, as she took her seat 
at the chess-board; “my father has set me to play 
a dangerous game.” She shaded her glowing cheek 
with her hand, and fixed her eyes immoveably on 
the board, determined, out of pure contradiction, to 
play as stupidly as she possibly could, to mortify 
her opponent. The game, however, required no 
particular skill to ensure a conquest on her part. 
Ericson scarcely looked at his pieces. His moves 
were made without judgment: they were rash, and 
easily counter-planned. 

“« My queen gives check to the king,” said Chris- 
tina, with a triumphant air. 

“Fair tyrant,” said the defeated, “do not you 
wish that you could make the king your prisoner?” 

« No, it is enough that I have himin my power.” 

“ Most completely,” said Ericson, rising and 
pushing the board from him: “you have check- 
mated me.” . » * ° 

“Father, how could you impose upon me by 
bringing Count Ericson here as my wooer? Do 

you imagine that a girl of any sensibility or taste, 
could condescend to marry that awkward boy ?” 

“ He is nineteen ; just two years your senior; is 
brave, wealthy, and nobly born. What would you 
desire more ?” 

“ My cousin,” said Christina: as to this Count 
Ericson, I detest him, and mean to tell him so the 
very next time I have the misfortune to spend a 


But many days passed away, and Christina was 
too much amused in tormenting her unfortunate 
lover, to put her threat into practice. Besides, Von 
Hesse purposely absented himself from the house ; 
or, when present, behaved in so cold and distant a 
manner, that Christina saw no other way of restor- 
ing him to his senses than by flirting with the Count, 

Thad the misfortune to dream of you last night,” 
she said one morning to the enamored youth; “I 
wish, for the future, that you would not presume to 
disturb my slumbers by your unwelcome presence.” 

“T, too, had a dream,” said Ericson: “JI dreamt 
that you smiled upon me, and I was happy.” 

‘You must take dreams by their opposites,” said 
Christina. “I know better, waking, where to be- 
stow my smiles.” 

“« How did I appear to you last night?” said the 
Count. 

“« Oh, just as agreeably as you do to-day.” 

“ Scornful girl, teach me how to woo you,” cried 
Ericson, suddenly imprinting a kiss upon her ruby 
lips. This freedom, the rudeness of which he was 
not quite aware of, was repaid by so smart a blow, 
that the offender, as he rubbed his crimsoned cheek, 
marvelled how it could have been inflicted by a 
hand so soft and delicate. 

“ Your father led me to imagine,” he said, ina 
sullen tone, “that you would not receive my ad- 
dresses with indifference.” 

“« My father knew nothing about the matter,” 
said the indignant Christina, “or he never would 
have introduced to his daughter such an unman- 








whole evening in his company.” 


nerly youth. But you are not an object of indif- 
ference” Before she could conclude the omin- 
ous sentence, Von Hesse stood before her. 

“ Who are you sir?” demanded Ericson, fiercely. 

“ A soldier,” said Von Hesse, tlinging his sword 
carelessly upon the table: “one who has bled in 
the cause of his country, and is ready to die in her 
service.”’ 

“We must be friends,” said Ericson, extending 
his hand. 

“ We are rivals,” said Von Hesse, drawing back. 

“ Does Christina love you?” 

“ She has told me soa thousand times. See what 
it is to trust to the faith of woman. You are no 
longer an object of indifference, and I resign my 
claims.” 

“To whom?” said Christina, the tears slowly 
gathering in her eves. 

“The King,” said Von Hesse, turning away. 

“ Stay!” said Charles. The young man reluc- 
tantly obeyed. ‘Ihave seen your face before— 
what is your name 7?” 

“ Adolphus Von Hesse, the son of a brave officer, 
who died on the field of battle, and left me no other 
heritage than his good name and my mother’s 
tears.” 

“ And where did you receive that scar upon your 
left temple ?” 

“In the battle of Narva, where your Majesty, 
with a handful of men, defeated the armies of 
Russia.” 

“You need no other passport to my favor,” said 
Charles, raising him from the ground, as he at- 
tempted to kneel and kiss his hand. “ That glori- 
ous day made me act the part of a soldier, and feel 
like aman. Then turning to Christina, who had 
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already dried up her tears, he said with an air of} very heart of him who wanders forth in solitude to 


pleasantry, “ By my sword, maiden, [ am a sorry 


wooer. That blow of thine has frightened away | 


allthe Cupids that had taken possession of my heart. 
Do you love this brave youth?” 

* Most sincerely.’’ 

What prevents your union?” 

« My father refuses to make us happy.” 

«“ On what plea?” 

« He has higher views for bis daughter.” 

“Umph!” said Charles, “I see through them 
now ; but Love has outwitted the politician, Chris- 
tina, if your father refuses to bestow you in mar- 
riage on the man of your heart, why—I will. 
Charles, though an uncourteous lover, 1s not an 
ungenerous friend.” 

The delighted pair sunk at his feet; and, with 
blunt good-humor, he united their hands. Then, 
bending over the blushing Christina, he pressed 
upon her snowy brow the last kiss of love he ever 
profiered to woman. 

“Will your Majesty pardon me,” whispered 
Christina, “for inflicting such a severe blow upon 
your royal cheek ?” 

Silence,” returned Charles; “ have I not amply 
revenged the injury? My bride must be wooed in 
the field of battle and won amid the shouts of vic- 
tory!” 

The following week he honored the marriage of 
Christina and Adolphus with his royal presence ; 
and the Scuemine Poritician alone wore a grave 
countenance at the feast. 


’ 





Supreme Power. 

Ir has been as beautifully as truly said, that the 
‘undevoted astronomer is mad.’ The same remark 
might with equal force and justice be applied to the 
undevoted geologist. Of all the absurdities ever 
started, none more extravagant can be named, than 
that the grand and far-reaching researches and dis- 
coveries of geology are hostile to the spirit of reli- 
gion. ‘They seem to us, on the very contrary, to 


lead the inquirer, step by step, into the more imme- | 


diate presence of that tremendous Power, which 
could alone produce and can alone account for the 
primitive convulsions of the globe, of which the 
proofs are graven in eternal characters, on the sides 
of its bare and cloud-piercing mountains, or are 
wrought into the very substance of the strata that 
compose its surface, and which are also day by day, 
and hour by hour, at work, to feed the fires of the 
volcano, to pour forth its molten tides, or to com- 
pound the salubrious elements of the mineral foun- 
tains, which spring in a thousand valleys. In gazing 
at the starry heavens, all glorious as they are, we 
sink under the awe of their magnitude, the mystery 
of their secret and reciprocal influences, the bewil- 
dering conceptions of their distances. Sense and 
science are at war. The sparkling gem, that glitters 
on the brow of night, is converted by science intoa 
mighty orb,—the source of light and heai, the centre 
of attraction, the sun of asystem like ourown. The 


beautiful planet, which lingers in the western sky, | 


when the sun has set or heralds the approach 
of morning,—whose mild and lovely beams seem 
to shed a spirit of tranquillity, not unmixed with 


| behold it—is in the contemplation of science, a 
cloud wrapt sphere ; a world of rugged mountains 
_and stormy deeps. We study, we reason, we cal- 
culate. We climb the giddy seaffuld of induction 
up to the very stars. We borrow the wings of the 
boldest analysis,—and flee to the uppermost parts 
of the creation, and then shutting our eyes on the 
radiant points that twinkle in the vault of night, the 
well instructed mind sees opening before it, in men- 
tal vision, the stupendous mechanism ofthe heavens. 
Its planets swell into worlds. Its crowded stars 
recede, expand, become central suns, and we hear 
the rush of the mighty orbs that circle around them. 
The bands of Orion are loosed, and the sparkling 
rays, which cross each other on his belt, are resol- 
ved into floods of light, streaming from system to 
system, across the illimitable pathway of the outer 
heavens. 

« But in the province of geology, there are some 
subjects, in which the senses seem, as it were, led 
up into the laboratory of divine power. Let aman 
fix his eyes upon one of the marble columns in the 
Capitol at Washington. He sees there a condition 
of the earth's surface, when the pebbles of every 
size, and form, and material, which compose this 
singular species of stone, were held suspended in 
the medium, in whichthey are now embedded, then 
a liquid sea of marble, which has hardened into 
the solid, lustrous, and variegated mass before his 
eye, in the very substance of which he beholds the 
record of a convulsion of the globe. Let him go, 
and stand upon the sides of the crater of Vesuvius, 
in the ordinary state of its eruptions, and contem- 
plate the lazy stream of molten recks, that oezes 
quietly at his feet, encasing the surface of the moun- 
tain as it cools with a most black and stygian crust, 
or lighting up its sides at night with streaks of lurid 
fire. Let him consider the volcanic island, which 
arose a few years since in the neighborhood of 
Malta, spouting flames, from the depth of the sea ;— 
"or accompany one of our own navigators from Nan- 
_tucket tothe Antarctic ocean, who finding the cen- 
tre of a small island, to which he was in the habit 
of resorting, sunk in the interval of two of his 
voyages, sailed through an opening in its sides 
where the ocean had found its way, and moored his 
ship in the smouldering crater of a recently extin- 
guished voleano. Or finally, let him survey the 
striking phenomenon which our author has deserib- 
ed, and which has led us to this train of remark, a 
mineral fountain of salubrious qualities, of a tem- 
perature greatly above that of the surface of the 
earth inthe region where itis found, compounded of 
numerous ingredients in a constant proportion, and 
known to have been flowing from its secret springs, 
asat the present day, at least for eight hundred 
years, unchanged, unexhausted. The religious 
sense of the elder world, in an early stage of civili- 
zation, placed a genius or a divinity by the side of 
every spring that gushed from the rocks, or flowed 
from the besom of the earth. Surely it would be 
no weakness for a thoughtful man, who should re- 
sort for the renovation of a wasted frame, to one of 
those salubrious mineral fountains, if he drank in 
their healing waters as a gift from one out stretch- 
ed, though invisible hand, of an every where presen} 











sadness nor far removed from devotion, into the | and benignant Power.—Bdward Everett, 
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ORIGINAL. 


Scene from the New Tragedy of 
HYPOLITA, OR THE VENETIAN WIFE. 


BY J. B. PHILLIPS. 


—>—- 


We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Jonas 
B. Phillips, for the following scene from his new 


tragedy. 


Act 4th, Scene 4th. The Banquet Hall of the Ducal 
Palace illuminated. The Doge of Venice seated on his 
throne, surrounded by numerous noblemen. 


Doce. Welcome, a joyous welcume to ye all ; 
An old man’s welcome, upon whose head this day, 
The frosts of seventy long winters, lie, 

Is freely thine—thankfaul unto heaven, 

Which has so long preserved his life in health, 
His mind in vigor, and his ducal reign, 

In peace abroad, and tranquilly at home. 

Once more, he bids ye all, a joyous welcome, 
Entreats ye to grant mirth, her happy sway, 

And to your harmless revelry, 

No limit give. (Looking around. ) 

We lack some noble guests, 

Here are the Fronti, and the Drovetti, 

But the Pacini and his peerless wife, 

The noblest and the fairest dame in Venice, 

Yet withold their goodly company. (music without) 
That swelling strain gives note of their approach, 
Rise all and welcome them, and fill a measure, 
Full of gen’rous wine, to the Pacini’s health. 

My Lord Guiseppo, all obey but thee, 

And all save thee, have fill’d their goblets up. 

Guistrro. The wine would choke me; I cannot 

bow 
To such nobility; your grace must pardon me. 

Docs. Well be it so,tho’ somewhat your refusal, 

Mars our mirth. 


(Enter Angelo and Hypolita. ) 


A welcome friends, a welcome 
And a health, to the Pacini! 

AnGeto. I have no terms, wherein to couch my 

thanks 

For such distinction, which deeply do I feel, 
Is most unmerited. Joy to your grace, 
Whose partiality extends such welcome, 
To one so undeserving. 

Docs. A loyal subject, 
And a gallant soldier, ever merits 
The noblest welcome that a prince could give. 
But we neglect the while, your lovely wife, 
Whose presence gives our entertainment grace. 
Nay, [ have thrown away my years to night, 
And claim to play the part of the gallant ; 
In proof of which, thy hand fair lady, 
That I may lead thee to a seat, at once 
Befitting merit so rare, and such 
Exalted rank. (Leads Hypolita to the throne. ) 
Pray ye, be joyous friends. 
Again, again, fill high! I must drown thought, 
Or else a foolish dream I had last night, 





Will frighten pleasure from her rosy throne: 
Lord Angelo, thou canst tell me, for in truth 
My memory somewhat faiis, was not 
Sertorious, the Roman Patriot, 
Slain by Perpenna and other traitors; 
Ata banquet, whereto by them, he had 
invited been? ( Pause. ) 
I wait for your reply. 
AnGexo. I crave your grace to pardon me ; I was 
Endeavoring to recall the story ; 
Which is, if my remembrance be correct, 
As you have stated ; if not too bold, 
May I entreat to know, what at this moment 
Brought unto your mind, a tale so ancient ? 
Doce. It was the subject of my dream last night, 
And left a strong impression on thy mind. 
Which grew still stronger, when after waking, 
I did again commend myself to sleep, 
And dreamt that a fair hand, presented mé 
Upon my natal day, a floral crown ; 
And as I plac’d it on my brow, an adder 
Which the gaudy leaves concealed, stung m¢ 
To the brain. 
But our guests grow weary } 
Wine! more wine, to drown all dark remeis 
brances ; 
Wil not the fair Hypolita, deign to pledge 
A measure, with an old admirer of, 
Her matchless charms ? 


Hypotita. Most willingly your grace ; 
Fill me a goblet sparkling to the brim ; 
And friends, let all your cups mantle with 
Rosy wine, my pledge to honor; I drink 
Now, to the Doge of Venice! 


[ Conspirators throw down their cups, and drawing 
their swords rush upon the Doge, who is immediately 
surrounded by his guards, who disguised as his attend- 
ants have been in waiting; while the large folding doors 
instantly thrown open, discover numerous afficers and 
guards. The conspirators are seized and disarmed. } 


Doce. Ha! Traitors! 

Is your fell purpose blasted? a shield unseen, 

Is thrown before me, ’gainst which, the darts 

Of treason, vainly are hurl’d; hearken my friends, 

Their plan was, here in my palace, on my 

Natal day, and in the festive hour, 

To stop the purple current of my life ; 

And the pledge, yet trembling on that woman’s lips, 

Was to have been the signal of my death ! 
Hypouita. I own it, hear all, I own the charge is 

true ; 

Show me the traitor whose dastard soul 

Betray’d us; where is he ? let him come forth, 

If now his own immunity is gained, 

He dare confront his victims, face to face! 


Where is he? 
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Acnertt, (Coming forward.) Here! 
Hypotsta. Alberti? 
Acerenti. Yes, Alberti; 
Who has a tale to tell these wond'ring lords, 
Of a fair dame, wealthy, noble, beautful ! 
The well lov’d wile of a Venetian Peer, 
Who scarce two years of wedded life had known, 
When suddenly he died ; with most indecent haste, 
She gave her hand unto an humble youth, 
Who nobly scorn’d during his master’s life, 
The proffered favors, of that lady fair ; 
But when that master died, and she renew’d, 
Her overtures of love, offered her hand, 
And set before the youth’s ambitious eyes, 
Such golden prospects, he could not withstand, 
Ile yielded and unconsciously became, 
The husband of a murderess ! 
Doce. Horror! 
Naialiihd The Lord Di Montalbano, died by 
poison, 


Administered by his wife Hypolita. 


Axcero. Oh! horror! Hypolita, deny this charge 
Which covers thee with shame, so black and ter- 


| To rid me of this most detested rival ; 

Tis true, and swift obedience he render’d, 

The deed was done, as speedily, as vengeance 
| Could desire ; Claudia is dead, her spirit, 
| Cries for vengeance! Aye blood for blood ! Alberti 

Murdered her, bis hand it was that struck the blow 
| Not mine, and he is free ! 

Now allis told! 
| Fame blasted, honor lost and love despised ! 
| And now for death, and then! ha! whatis then? 
I dare not think of that; to my dungeon, 
To the torture ; yes, give me that, the pangs 
It will inflict, atleast will kill reflection. 

( Guards advance with chains. ) 
Chains ! what for a woman’s limbs? away! 
lam your prisoner, but thus I tread 
Upon these symbols of your tyranny ; 
( Strikes down chains. ) 

You shall not hang your fetters upon me. 
Angelo, nay you must not spurn me now, 
It was for thee, I bartered every hope 
Of bliss hereafter ; it is for thee I die, 
Had I ten thousand lives, to fiercest torments, 





rible ! 
Whatever be the crimes of mad ambition, 
Thy hand, which before Heaven’s pure altar, 
Thou didst give to me, is free from blood ; 
Say it is false, a foul, detested lie! 


Hyrouira. "Tis true; to him I did confess the 

deed ; 

Most subtlely he worm’d the secret from me, 

For by some hellish art, he had obtain’d 

Such knowledge, that to save instant shame, 

By the disclosure which he threaten’d then, 

I told him all, first binding him to seeresy ; 

Which now abused, casts me forever, in 

That dark abyss, from which no hand can save me. 

Scorn, with her hideous smnile, already 

Points at me, while on imy heart the ghastly fiend 

Despair, lee 's his deadly hold. 

I know my fate ; 

Give me your racks, I'll teach these men, whose | 
lives 

Now hang upon your fiat how to die; 

But spare Lord Angelo, for | ensnar'd, 

Betray'd him to his ruin. 








Anceto. Plead not for me; 
Life is a burthen, when all is lost forever, 
Which gives to life, its brightest lustre ; honor, 
Fame, the hope of glory and mankind's good will, | 
All that man estimates as blessings, who 
Is not sunk beneath the worm he treads upon. 
Doar. Away with them, the council will decide, | 
What fate they merit. 
Acaerti. One moment, hold! 
You all remember, Claudia Orsini? 
Hyrotrra. Yes, let all be told; throw weight on | 
weight, 
The sooner I shall sink beneath the waves 
Of guilt, that bloody rise to overwhelm me. 
But wo Alberti! ifthe dying curse, | 
Blight where it falls, ‘twill cling to thee ; 
Life shall be lengthened out to thee, thou traitor, 
A never-ending torment; I'll tell them, 
That Claudia Orsini won his love, 
For whom I first blacken’d my soul with crime. 
Yon menk would tell ye, that he was employ’d, 








/Andshedfor me? Oh! 


| ly following. 





Would I resign them all, to save thy one. 
lama guilty wretch, yetspurn me not; 
One word, or if not that, at least one look, 
Ere we must part forever, Angelo. 

Ascevo. Alas! Hypolita! 

Hyrouira. Atear? a tear, 
’tis a gracious drop, 
And kneeling at thy feet, I thank thee, love, 
For the kind evidence, that fallen as I am, 
Thy heart can pity me. Ihave no tears, 
The guilty have no tears; sueh holy dew, 


| Falls not upon the soil, which crime has blasted. 


Speak once again, once more my Angelo, 
If but to say, farewell forever. 
AncGeLo. Farewell, farewell forever ! 


[ Exit. Angelo guarded—the other conspiraters slow- 
Hypolita continues kneeling, gazing 
with fixed earnestness after them—till approached by the 
guard, who motions her to follow him—she rises and 
follows in a proud but d jected manner. The Doge 
and the other characters forming a picture in the back 
ground. | 
END OF ACT FOURTH. 





Ambition. 


Do not aspire to things that are beyond our reach 
but be satisfied with the present good which you en- 


joy: If youare actuated by a laudable ambition, let 


it be to excel in the profession you have chosen, in- 
stead of sinking below mediocrity in some other, 

It is a common error of mankind, that they will 
not be persuaded that every calling or business, has 
its mixture of good and evil. They see the gilding 
of the object to which they aspire, but not the cank- 
-erwithin, Our seeming good fortune is often envi- 
ed by those who can know nothing of the anguish 
we endure ;as weenvy thatof others, whose trouble 
and anxiety do not afflict us. 











The coin that i is most current amung mankind 
is flattery ; the only benefit of which is, that by hear- 
ing what we are not, we may be instructed what we 
ought to be. 
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ORIGINAL. 


The Student. 


« And I have seen the pale Student, bending over 
his written volume, or studying the exhaustless 
tomes of nature, until the springs of life were 
dried up, and—he died!” 


Poor fool! the base and soulless worldling cries, 

To waste his strength for naught—to blanch his 
cheek, 

And bring pale Death upon him in his prime. 
Why did he not to pleasure give his days— 
His nights to rest—and live while live he might! 
What is ’tto live? To breathe the vital air, 
Consume the fruits of earth, and doze away 
Existence? Never! this is living death— 
’Tis brutish life—base, grovelling. E’en the brutes 
Of nobler nature, live not lives like this. 
Shall man, then formed to be creation’s lord, 
Stamp’d with the impress of divinity, and seal’d 
With God’s own signet—sink below the brute ? 
Forbid it, Heaven! it cannot, must not be! 


Oh, when the mighty God from nothing brought 
This universe, when at his word the light 
Bust forth—the sun was set in heaven— 
And earth was clothed in beauty; when the last, 
The noblest work of all, from dust he framed 
Our bodies in his image—when he placed 
Within its temple-shrine of clay, the soul— 
The immortal soul—infused by his own truth, 
Did he not show, ’tis this which gives to man 
His high prerogative? Why then declare 
That he who thinks less of his worthless frame, 
And lives a spirit, even in this world— 
Lives not as well—lives not as long, as he 
Who drags out vears of life, without one thought— 
One hope—one wish beyond the present hour. 


How shall we measure life? Not by the years— 
The months—the days—the moments that we pass 
Onearth. By him whose soul is raised above 
Base worldly things—whose heart is fixed in 

heaven— , 
His life is measured by that soul’s advance— 
It's cleansing from pollution and from sin— 
The enlargement of its powers—the expanded field 
Wherein it ranges—till it glows and burns 


With holy joys—with high and heavenly hopes. 


When in the silent night, all earth lies hushed 
In slumber—when the glorious stars shine out, 
Each star a sun—each sun a central light 
Of some fair system, ever wheeling on 
In one unbroken round,—and that again 
Revolving round another sun—while all 
Suns, stars, and systems, proudly roll along, 

In one majestic ever-onward course, 

In space uncircumscribed and limitless,— 

Oh! think you then the undebased soul 

Can calmly give itself to sleep—to rest? 

No! in the solemn stillness of the night, 

It soars from earth—it dwells in angels’ homes, 
It hears the burning song, the glowing chant 
That fill the sky-girt vaults of heaven with joy ! 
It pants, it sighs, to Wing its flight from earth— 
To join the heavenly choirs and be with Gop! 











And it is joy to muse the written page, 
Whereon are stamped the gushings of the soul 
Of genius. Where, in never-dying light, 

It glows and flashes as the lightnings glare. 

Or where it burns with ray more mild—more sure, 

And wins the soul, that half would turn away 

From its more brilliant flashings. These are hours 

Of holy joy—of bliss so pure, that earth 

May hardly ciaim it. Let his lamp grow dim— 

And flicker to extinction; let his cheek 

Be pale as sculptured marble—and his eye 

Lose its bright lustre—till his shrouded frame 

Is laid in dust. Himself can never die! 

His years, ‘tis true, are few, his life is long. 

For he has gathered many a precious gem ; 

Enraptured he has dwelt where master minds 

Have poured their own deep musings—and his 
heart 

Has glowed with love to him who framed us thus ; 

Who placed within this worthless tegument 

The spark of pure Divinity, which shines 

With light unceasing. 


Yes, his life is long, 
Long to the dull and loathsome epicure's— 
Long to the slothful man’s—the grovelling herds 
Who scarcely know they have a soul within— 
Long to all those who, creeping on to death, 
Meet in the grave, the earth-worm’s banquet hall, 
And shut the portal of a world of bliss. 


Deerfield, May, 1835. J. W. 








My Mother. 

My mother has been for many years among the 
glorified in heaven. Her look, her manner, her 
tones of voice, are all embalmed in my memory. 
The most distinct impression of these ever made, 
and the one which is still the most vivid in my eye, 
was implanted when I was quite small. I cannot 
readily tell how old I was—perhaps six or seven. 
The circumstances are fresh in my recollection as 
if they had occurred yesterday. It was a cool 
evening in autumm—the fire burned very briskly 
on the old kitchen hearth. My mother satin the 
corner of the fire place, at the right, and just upon 
her left hand I had seated myself upon the large 
stone hearth in front of the fire; after watching me 
for some time, she dropped her knitting in her lap, 
and in a mellow, subdued tone, such as mothers 
only can use, she said, ‘‘ My child, I wish I could 
see you as much engaged in serving your God, as 
you are at play.”” She said not another word. But 
it went directly to my heart—I turned around, and 
slily wiped a tear from my eye. My heart had 
even then pride enough to prompt a wish to con- 
ceal my tears, yet the arrow remained in my bo- 
som, and the scene upon the kitchen hearth was 
never driven from my mind. Inall the folly of 
childhood, and wildness of youth, it returned at 
intervals to haunt my soul. I seldom think of her 
except in connection with that scene. The fixed- 
ness of her large blue eyes, her look, her mellow 
and subduing tones, her very gesture as she drop- 
ped her knitting upon her Jap—are all present to 
my eye. Itis no picture of the imagination. After 
the lapse of more than a quarter of a century, I 
love to drop a tear as I think of that hour. s. w. 

































I SING OF THEE AND LOVE. 
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Composed and respectfully inscribed to Miss C. Watson by H. J. Trust, 
ANDANTE CON ESPESIVE. [ This Song is for sale at Atwill’s Music Saloon. : . 
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1 SING OF THEE AND LOVE. 
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Beloved ! this tender truth believe! 


@ 


Thou'rt all the world to me ; 
And if the minstrel lay { weave 
"Tis but to sing of thee ; 
And if I seek the wreath of Fame 
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"Tis But to twine with it thy name | 


i 
4 





To thee alone belong, 


Nor deem that I can ever be 


Then doubt not, dearest doubt not so— 


In gloom or gladness, weal or woe, 


My sweetest thoughts and song, 


False to my heart, my harp and thee! 



















































GIAFFER AND ABASSAN, &c. 
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Giaffer and Abassan. restraint imposed : her exalted rank takes away 
| from the apparent indelicacy, for Giafler could not 


speak first. ‘The words given are as fullows:— 
“[ had resolved to keep my love concealed in 


Ir is taken too much for granted that the votaries 
of Mahomet are altogether destitute of that chival- 


rous regard for the sex which once distinguished ; ; : - 
my heart; but in spite of me, it escapes and de. 


Europe. The Turks, indeed, as a people, show ‘ ; ; 
a he . : ‘ ’ ele its , , his deel: 
but litle of it; but the character of Mahometan | clares itself. If you do not yield at this declaration 


P . ° ° ° , > s . } e 4 
sociely previously to the domination of these un-! my mode aty and my SEIN ae both sacrificed but 


rie cae > vou Wi ve my life by your re. 
bending Tartars, displayed no small portion of the | uf rae > Ae You GM carey < pa 
generous loyalty due to woman, Nay, there is fusal. Whatever happens, at least, I shall not die 


, -veng ‘ sath will sufficiently declare 
some reason to think that a tinge of Arabian senti- | unrevenged, for my death will — 


ment, obtained by the crusades, and the Saracenic | who has been my assassin.” 
conquests in Spain, is traceable in much of the — = 
wild and romantic profession of our preux chevaliers Female Beauty. 
in the middle ages. Be this as it may, the progress 
of the Saracenic empire is marked by anecdotes of | 
the influence of la belle passion, quite as affecting 
and sentimental as any in Europe. 














Tue ladies in Japan gild their teeth, and those of 
the Indies paint them red. The pearl of teeth mus 
| be dyed black to be beautiful in Guzeret. In Green. 
land the women color their faces with blue and 

Giaffer the Barmecide, was vizier of the Caliph yellow. However fresh the complexion of the Mus- 
Haroun Alraschid. The Caliph, willing to reward | eoyite may be, she would think herself very ugly 
the services of his favorite, Giaffer, determined, on) jf she was not plastered over with paint. The 
certain conditions, to bestow on him in marriage | Chinese must have their feet as diminutive as those 
his beloved sister, Abassan, the most beautiful and | of she-goats. In ancient Persia an acqueline nose 
accomplished princess of the East. ‘ Were not) was often thought worthy of the crown; and if 
Abassan my sister,” said he, announcing to his favo-| there was any competition between two princes, 
rite the purpose which he had formed, “ marriage | the people generally went by this criterion of ma- 
should unite us; but, since the most lovely and the jesty. Insome countries the women break the noses 
most amiable of the oriental women cannot be the | of their children, and in others press the head be- 
wife of Haroun, no other has a right to possess her, | tween two boards, that it may become square. The 
nor can I suffer the blood of Abbas to becontami-| modern Persians have a strong aversion to red 
nated by a foreign mixture. The nephews of your | hair: the Turks, on the contrary, are warm adni: 
brothers must not be mine. I give to you the hand |} pers of jt. 
of my sister, it is true, as a recompense for your | 
services, and that I may have the pleasure of be- sean 
holding in my presence, at the same time, two per- Riches. 
sons whom I dearly love: but Lrequire your sacred| It is a strange delusion for men to suppose that 
promise that you will be to Abassan only as Lam—a | happiness consists in riches. Contentment is not 
friend and a brother. On this condition, and this | to be found in splendor and magnificence: or why 
only, [ consent to the union. Death to yourself, | is itthat princes have sometimes exchanged the 
and to your race, will be the penalty of the viola-| grandeur of a palace for the more simple enjoy: 
tion of your oath.” ments of private life? Why is the countenance of 
the rich man furrowed with thought and anxiety, 
while the poor go on their way, shouting and ex- 
ulting in the blessings which God hath given them! 
Why does the man who has grown in wealth, look 
back to the days of his poverty, and ask himself 
why he cannot now rejoice as heartily over the 
much as he did over the little ? 














Giaffer assented to this admirable piece of des- 
potic logic, which, of the two, is worse than the 
reported speech of the Grand Sultan when pre- 
senting his daughter with a subject for a husband— 
“Here, daughter, I give thee this man for thy 
slave.” The nominal marriage took place between 
the princess and Giaffer, but, unfortunately for the 
unhappy lovers, the voice of love and nature, = = 
sanctioned too by the laws, was not to be stifled by Domestic Happiness. 
the caprice of a tyrant: the enamored pair baflled 
the vigilance of the Caliph, and a son, the fruit of 
their disobedience, was privately conveyed from | 
the seraglio to Mecca. The result is a portion of 
public history. A discovery was made, Giaffer 
lost his head, and Abassan, some accounts say, died 
of grief; while others state that she was driven 
from the palace, and suffered to languish in dis- 
grace and indigence. 

A more than common interest is given to the fore- 
going incidents by the character of the parties. 
Giaffer was one of the most cultivated men of his ee —— 
time—amiable, handsome in person, and benevo-| While some are willing to wed virtue for her per- 
lent in disposition. Abassan appears to have been | sonal charms, others are engaged to take her for 
similarly accomplished as a female; some Arabic | the sake of her expected dowry; and since het 
verses from her to Giaffer still exist, expressive of| followers and admirers have so little hopes from 
her attachment. It would seem, by the tenor of| her at present, it were pity, methinksyto reason 
them, that the lady was the most impatient at the | them out of any imagined advantage in reversion. 











Wuenre will our sorrows receive the same s0- 
lace, as in the bosom of our family? Whose hand 
wipes the tear from our cheek, or the chill of death 
from our brow, with the same fondness as that of 
the wife? If the raging elements are contending 
without, here is a shelter. If war is desolating the 
country, here is peace and tranquillity. Blissful 
and happy hours, that unite us together in sweet 
and holy companionship, I bid you a joyful wel- 
come, 
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